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PSYCHOLOGY." 


Most prominent among the results of the attempt to apply 
psychology in the interpretation of social phenomena is the 
theory of imitation, formulated first by M. Gabriel Tarde? in 
France and later, but independently, by Professor J. Mark Bald- 
win? in this country. Among all the theories of the nature and 
process of human society this “imitation theory” is today most 
widely accepted and most in the public eye. It enjoys such 
enviable popularity, indeed, that it is expounded, not only by 
professors of sociology and psychology in our colleges and uni- 
versities, but by many of the teachers of psychology and peda- 
gogy in our secondary schools. Such a theory, which has 
gained so wide an acceptance in a brief time, deserves the care- 
ful examination and candid criticism of every social thinker; 
and such this paper will endeavor to give it. 

Professor Baldwin’s statement of the theory diverges slightly, 
though immaterially, from M. Tarde’s statement. For this rea- 
son, as well as on account of its priority in time, M. Tarde’s 
formulation of the theory may be advantageously given first. 

*Read at the meeting of the Western Philosophical Association, Lincoln, Neb., 
January 2, Igor. 

* Les Lots de i’ Imitation, 1890; La Logigue sociale, 1895; Les Lots sociales, 1898. 

8 Mental Development in the Child and the Race, 1895; Social and Ethical Jnter- 
pretations in Mental Development, 1897. 
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It is worthy of note, however, before consideration of M. Tarde’s 
and Professor Baldwin’s views, that they approached their sub- 
ject from different sides. Professor Baldwin, as is well known, 
arrived at his conclusions from the side of individual psychology, 
through study of the mental development of the child; while 
M. Tarde reached his theories from the sociological side, through 
study of the phenomena of crowds, crazes, fads, fashions, and 
crime. He saw that the underlying fact in these social phe- 
nomena — namely, the process of suggestion and imitation — 
could be generalized and used as the basis of a system of social 
philosophy. The repetition of the act of one person by another 
under the influence of suggestion offered, he thought, “the key 
to the social mystery.”* The influence of one mind upon 
another was explained by this suggestion-imitation process, and 
consequently all changes and movements in society.? ‘Society 
is imitation,’’ he says, ‘‘and imitation is a species of somnambu- 
lism.” Moreover, imitation is elementary social phenome- 
non,’’¢ ‘the fundamental social fact;’’5 it is the criterion of the 
social and alone constitutes society. ‘‘The unvarying character- 
istic of every social fact whatsoever is that it is imitative. And 
this characteristic belongs exclusively to social facts.’”"° The 
unity of society, both on its functional and structural sides, M. 
Tarde argues, is wholly due to the process of imitation. ‘This 
minute interagreement of minds and wills, which forms the basis 
of social life. . . . is not due,” he maintains, ‘‘to organic hered- 
ity... .; it is-rather the effect of that suggestion-imitation 
process which, starting from one primitive creature possessed of 
a single idea or act, passed this copy on to one of its neighbors, 
then to another, and so on,’’? 

Consistently with the above positions, M. Tarde declares 
that all the activities of men in society, from the satisfying of 
simple organic needs to the inventions of science and art, are in 
one way or another outcomes of the process of imitation. ° 

* Social Laws, p. 47. 5 Social Laws, p. 56. 

* [bid., p. 39. 6 bid, p. 4. 

3 Les Lots de Imitation, p. 95. 7 bid., pp. 38, 39. 

4LZa Logigue sociale, p. 76. Lbid., pp. 39-41. 
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There is not a word that you say which is not the reproduction, now 
unconscious, but formerly conscious and voluntary, of verbal articulations 
reaching back to the most distant past, with some special accent due to your 
immediate surroundings. ... . even your very originality itself is made up 
of accumulated commonplaces, and aspires to become commonplace in its 
turn.’ 

Just as all the phenomena of the universe can be reduced to 
the three forms, repetition, opposition, and adaptation, the last 
two of which are in reality only outcomes of the first ;? so all the 
phenomena of human society can be reduced to three corre- 
sponding forms —imitation, conflict, and invention. But the 
last two are again merely outcomes of the first; for conflict is 
but the interference of two dissimilar waves of imitation, and 
invention but the union of two harmonious imitations.3 Finally, 
M. Tarde thinks that the process of imitation going on through- 
out society may be formulated into two general laws. The first 
is that all imitations tend to spread throughout society in a geo- 
metrical progression, and do so spread if interferences in the 
form of competing imitations are absent. The second law, 
already implied in the conditioning of the first, is that imitations 
are always refracted by their media.: These laws of imitation 
“are to sociology,” M. Tarde thinks, ‘‘what the laws of habit 
and heredity are to biology, the laws of gravitation to astron- 
omy, and the laws of vibration to physics.”® 

More careful and more scientific, though not essentially dif- 
ferent from M. Tarde’s, is the formulation of the imitation 
theory given by Professor Baldwin. As noted above, Professor 
Baldwin gathered the material for his theory in child-study. 
His conclusion from the study of mental development in the 
child is that ‘the prime and essential method of his [the child’s | 
learning is by imitative absorption of the actions, thoughts, 
expressions of other persons;’’” further, that ‘‘all his personal 
absorption from his immediate associates is through his tendency 


Jbid., pp. 40, 41. 4 Les Lois de Imitation, p. 18. 
* Tbid., p. 7. 5 Jbid., p. 24. 
3 Jbid., pp. 133-5, 202-4. 6 Social Laws, p. 61. 


’ Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development, p. 58. 
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to imitate and, therefore, that “imitation is the method of his 
personal progress,’’* ‘‘the essential method of his growth.” But 
if this holds of the individual, it must hold also of society ; for 
whether we view society as an aggregation, or as a functional 
combination, of individuals, it can contain no elements, factors, 
or forces not discoverable in the individual. The processes of 
the social life are implied in the processes of individual life. If 
the principle of imitation will explain fully the method of per- 
sonal progress, it will also explain fully the method of social 
progress. Professor Baldwin, therefore, quite properly general- 
izes his theory of personal growth by imitation and applies it to 
society. ‘Society,’ he tells us, ‘grows by imitative generaliza- 
tion of the thoughts of individuals.”3 Therefore, ‘imitation is 
the method of social organization,’’‘ and all progress takes place 
through society’s generalizing by imitation the inventions of 
individuals. Thus we have a circular process: the individual 
develops intellectually and morally by imitating the mental atti- 
tudes and actions of those about him, while society changes 
through the continued imitation of the thought of some indi- 
vidual, a “leader” or a “genius.” 

Here we must note the chief points of divergence of Profes- 
sor Baldwin’s theory from M. Tarde’s. Baldwin nowhere says 
that ‘‘society is imitation,” that imitation is the criterion of the 
social, as Tarde says.- On the contrary, Professor Baldwin dis- 
tinguishes between the matter, or content, of social organization 
and the method, or process,’ and affirms that imitation has to do 
exclusively with the latter. Imitation is the method of the 
social life, but not its content.° This distinction, it may fairly be 
urged, is implicit in Tarde’s writings; but that Professor Baid- 
win makes it explicit is sufficient testimony to the superior logic 
and scientific method of his work. Again, Professor Baldwin 
finds the matter or content of social life in thought,’ while M. 
Tarde apparently finds it in beliefs and desires. This, however, 
is a minor divergence between the two theories, for Professor 
t Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development, p. 100. 

* Jbid., p. 100. Ibid., p. 508. Jbid., pp. 478, 479, 507-9. 
3 /oid., p. 507. 5 Jbid., p. 476. 1 [bid., pp. 487-506. 
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Baldwin makes beliefs and desires functions of thought.* Finally, 
we have to note that Professor Baldwin develops a clear and 
consistent theory of the social process as a whole, which Tarde 
fails to do, however much he labors, and however much may be 
implied in what he says. Briefly stated, Professor Baldwin’s 
theory may be thrown into four propositions, namely: (1) the 
matter of social organization is thoughts; (2) the method of 
their organization is imitation; (3) these thoughts originate with 
the individual ;* (4) later certain of these thoughts are imitated, 
and so generalized, by society.3 

The above, it is believed, is a fair statement of the sociologi- 
cal theories of M. Tarde and Professor Baldwin, stripped of 
unnecessary details. Without denying or belittling in any way 
the importance of their contribution to psychological sociology, 
may we not question the finality of their interpretation of the 
process of the social life? Is their description of that process a 
faithful picture of reality? Does it adequately explain the social 
life, as we know it, on its psychical side? Are there not other 
elements, other factors, in the process than imitation, which our 
authors have overlooked? Are there not limitations to the imi- 
tation theory, however broadly conceived, which make it pro- 
foundly inapplicable in the interpretation of certain phases of 
the social life? Finally, is not a deeper interpretation of the 
social life-process possible which shall reconcile imitation with 
other plainly discernible factors in that process? These are 
some of the questions which we may legitimately raise without 
putting ourselves in the light of captious critics ; and as our dis- 
cussion proceeds, answers to some of them may become apparent. 
We shall confine ourselves mainly to Professor Baldwin’s presen- 
tation of the theory, inasmuch as it is more fully and more logi- 
cally developed than M. Tarde’s, and rests more upon observed 
facts. 

Passing by the vagueness and ‘extreme generality” of the 
term “imitation” as employed by both our authors—though it 
is well to note that with Tarde it denotes a process at some 
point of its development “conscious and voluntary,” while with 


Jbid., p. 488. [bid., pp. 455 ff. 3 Jbid., pp. 466-8. 
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Baldwin it is merely the ‘circular type of reaction,”’* but still, he 
seems to think, a ‘‘mental’’ process—the first and most obvious 
criticism of the theory is the fact that we do not imitate every- 
body indiscriminately ; that we make conscious choice in large 
measure of the persons whom we shall imitate—imitating usu- 
ally only those whom we consider our superiors or our equals, 
and imitating our enemies and inferiors only when we believe that 
it will be to our advantage to do so. Anattempt to explain this 
fact is, however, made by both our authors. M. Tarde’s explana- 
tion is that there is always a conflict between different sugges- 
tions —‘‘an interference between imitation-rays,”’ to use his own 
phrase —in the brain of each individual, which is decided upon 
either Jogical or teleological grounds.? Thus the beliefs and 
desires of the individual, which have been themselves acquired 
by imitation, are the basis upon which discrimination is made 
between different examples for imitation. Professor Baldwin’s 
explanation is that we imitate those actions, thoughts, and 
expressions which we can assimilate in the organization of our 
personal selves. The basis of our choice, he says, is their 
“fitness for imitative reproduction and application.”5 In other 
words, the basis of our discrimination is simply the habits of 
imitation which we have already set up, since we can assimilate, 
reproduce, and make use of only that which is in part already 
organized into our personality. We imitate, then, according to 
Professor Baldwin, simply what we have gotten in the habit of 
imitating; for it must be remembered that according to him 
imitation is the method by which the personal self becomes 
organized. Thus, if we have given the capacity to form habits, 
the process of imitation itself, when viewed in its entirety, Pro- 
fessor Baldwin implies, is the explanation of the selective char- 
acter of our imitations. This theory is certainly ingenious and 
* Mental Development in the Child and the Race, pp. 217, 264-8, 282, 283, 350, 487. 

2 Social Laws, pp. 64, 65, 135, 136. 
3M. TARDE’s book, Za Logigue sociale, is largely given up to a discussion of this 
question why one copy is imitated rather than another. We must refer to it rather 


than attempt to give his argument in full. He seems to me, however, to arrive at a 
formulation of the problem rather than at a true genetic explanation. 


4 Soctal and Ethical Interpretations, pp. 121, 182-4. 5 Jbid., p. 183. 
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is in accord with some psychological teaching of the present 
time. That it does not satisfy all inquiring minds, however, is 
evident from the fact that Professor Giddings, in an able review 
of Professor Baldwin’s work,’ suggests that the real basis of our 
discrimination in selecting models for imitation is the conscious- 
ness of similarity or of “kind.”” We chiefly imitate, he argues, 
our similars, especially those who are like-minded with ourselves ; 
indeed, we do not receive suggestions at all from creatures 
wholly unlike ourselves. Men imitate other men, but show little 
or no tendency to imitate sheep. The consciousness of kind, 
especially of mental and moral resemblance, evidently comes in 
to limit and control the process of imitation; it leads to an 
instinctive discrimination among possible models for imitation 
and to an instinctive selection of those models whom we believe 
to be most nearly like ourselves. Therefore Professor Giddings 
thinks that the principle of ‘‘ consciousness of kind” should be 
recognized as another factor in the social process, a factor which 
limits and modifies the action of the principle of imitation. 

The contention seems to us a good one; but why stop with 
admitting a single other factor in our interpretation of the social 
process? There are manifestly cases of imitation which the 
principle ‘consciousness of kind” does not help to explain, and 
this Professor Giddings acknowledges. Why, then, limit the 
social process to the working of these two factors? Are we not 
dealing all along in this matter of the discrimination and selec- 
tion of possible models for imitation with a series of instinctive 
impulses, like ‘‘consciousness of kind” or organic sympathy,’ 
which condition and form the final basis of the process of dis- 
crimination and selection in individual consciousness ? 

But this brings us to another objection to Professor Baldwin’s 
theory, which it will be well to consider before discussing this 
last question. 

Our second criticism of the imitation theory, as developed 
by M. Tarde and Professor Baldwin, is that it is impossible to 

* Science, January 6, 1899; also chap. iii in Democracy and Empire, 1900. 


? Which Professor Giddings identifies with “ consciousness of kind” in the third 
edition of his Principles of Sociology. 
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understand how a single instinct, ‘the instinct to imitate,” has 
come to dominate the whole process of human society, and 
alone to constitute the method of all personal and social growth,’ 
while many other instincts are plainly discernible determining 
the associations of animals below man. The theory sets up, in 
the language of Professor Baldwin himself, ‘‘an absolute gulf 
between man and the animal world in which instinctive equip- 
ment in definite directions is supreme,”’? and so violates the “ doc- 
trine of development” which since Darwin has been the major 
premise of all scientific thought about man. How explain the 
enormous development iz man of the imitative instinct which 
the imitation theory implies? This Professor Baldwin does not 
attempt to do, but he evades the difficulty of his position by 
denying that the associations of animals constitute true societies. 
Animal associations he terms ‘‘companies;’’ and the difference 
between companies and societies, he says, is that, while in the 
former the individuals feel and act alike, in the latter the individ- 
uals also think alike3 How he gets his knowledge that the indi- 
viduals of animal societies or groups do not think alike Professor 
Baldwin does not tell us; indeed, the fact that they fee/ and 
act alike, which he admits, would seem to favor the presumption 
that they in some measure also think alike, since thought is 
acknowledged to be a function of activity. But the historical 
objection to such a classification, which makes a break between 
animal and human societies and estops reasoning from the one to 
the other, is even more cogent. As Professor Giddings says: 

From the standpoint of the observer of animal and primitive human 
societies, it is difficult, if not impossible, to establish a line of demarcation 
between the more highly organized bands of animals, like troops of monkeys, 
or herds of elephants, or bands of wild horses, and the simplest hordes of 
human beings, like Bushmen or Australian Blackfellows.‘ 

Indeed, Professor Baldwin can refuse to consider animal 
societies only by denying that they are unified at all on the 

*For Professor Baldwin's argument in this connection see his Mental Develop- 
ment in the Child and the Race, chaps. ix-xii. 

2 Social and Ethical Interpretations, p. 237. 

3 /bid., pp. 486, 487. 4 Democracy and Empire, p. 38. 
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psychical side. If the organization which animal societies 
reveal is wholly a physiological matter,’ and not also a matter 
of feeling, intelligence, and impulse, then Professor Baldwin is 
justified in leaving them out of consideration in his attempt to 
give a psychological interpretation of the human social process. 
If, on the contrary, the unity and organization of animal groups 
is in some measure psychical, and if human society be supposed 
to have arisen out of some pre-human form of association, then 
the burden of showing why human society differs from animal 
societies in its process of organization rests upon the supporters 
of the imitation theory. 

Let us consider the case of the social insects —the ants, bees, 
and wasps—to bring out our point still clearer. As is well 
known, these animals exhibit a marvelous degree of organization 
in the groups which they form, the division of labor and the 
corresponding division of individuals into classes among them 
often surpassing that found in human societies of considerable 
development. From an objective point of view these groups of 
insects seem as truly societies as any human groups. Moreover, 
we cannot well deny to these creatures some degree of mental] 
life, for they are known to show, both as individuals and as 
groups, considerable power of adaptation in the presence of 
danger.2, Some have even gone so far as to claim that they see 
among them the beginning of that process of suggestion and 
imitation 3 which M. Tarde and Professor Baldwin make the sole 
factor in the human social process. However, it is usually 
recognized that the organization which colonies of these insects 
exhibit is an outcome of certain habits of codperation which 
have become innate in the species through a process of natural 
selection in the course of a long period of evolution. In other 
words, the societies formed by ants, bees, and wasps are organ- 
ized upon the basis of instinct. Now, if instinct plays such a 

*This Professor Baldwin appears to assert, Social and Ethical Interpretations, 
p. 476; but in this case the criticism given at the end of the next paragraph would 
apply. 

Cf. LusBock, Ants, Bees, and Wasps. 

3 Cf. GippvINGs, Principles of Sociology, p. 143 
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role in the orgagiggation of sub-human societies, and if human 
societies are admittedly genetically related to these, is it not 
probable that instinctive impulses have much to do with the 
organization of human society; and not simply one instinctive 
impulse, the tendency to imitate, but many? If it be objected 
that, in so far as the organization of society is a matter of 
instinct, it is physiological and not psychological, the reply is 
that then all social organization is physiological, for the tend- 
ency to imitate is admitted to be an instinct.’ 

Another objection to the theory that imitation constitutes 
the sole method of social progress comes to light when we con- 
sider animal societies. Animal societies are by no means sta- 
tionary. The changes which take place in them, though not 
readily observable, cannot be questioned. The high degree of 
organization of such insect societies as we have just considered 
is unquestionably to be regarded as the result of a series of 
gradual adjustments made through a long period of evolution 
and fixed by natural selection. The organization of sub-human 
societies would seem, then, to be wholly an outcome of the 
process of natural selection, and the changes and progress which 
they exhibit, though perhaps in some measure mediated by the 
process of suggestion and imitation, seem largely to be due to 
the working of the same principle. Now, if natural selection 
be the method of progress in the societies of the animal world, 
is it not reasonable to suppose that it is also in some measure a 
factor in the progress of human societies? ‘ Certainly,” a 
defender of the imitation theory might reply; “but natural 
selection is not a psychical process; it is wholly physical and 
physiological.”” This position is, however, not tenable. On the 
contrary, natural selection is mediated everywhere throughout 
the higher stages of animal life by certain psychical processes, 
and in so far is itself a psychical process. Thus sexual selection, 
now quite generally recognized as a part of the process of natural 
selection, is largely a conscious process. Even that form of 

‘For Professor Baldwin’s argument that the tendency to imitate is a true instinct 


see his Mental Development in the Child and the Race, pp. 261, 290, 356; and also p. v 
of his preface to Groos, Play of Animals. 
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social selection which results from the congffition of individ- 
uals with one another for place and honor in society is recog- 
nized by Professor Baldwin as constituting truly a part of the 
process of natural selection.". There is nothing in Professor 
Baldwin’s position in this regard, therefore, to prevent his recog- 
nition of natural selection as a factor in the human social process. 
Indeed, it is to be feared that it is only his ardor for the recog- 
nition of imitation and his desire to make a very complex 
problem unduly simple which prevent him from recognizing 
natural selection in its psychical aspect as a part of the method 
of progress of human society codrdinate with imitation.’ 

Our third criticism of the imitation theory of social organiza- 
tion and progress is, then, that it makes no allowance for the 
influence of various forms: of natural selection in controlling, 
guiding, and supplementing the process of imitation. Let us 
take the organization and evolution of the family to illustrate 
further our meaning. According to the imitation theory, not 
only has our present form of the family come down to us solely 
by imitation, but changes in the form of the family in the past 
have been accomplished by imitative generalization of some 
variation, which in turn was an imitative adaptation or combina- 
tion of forms already existing. Indeed, Professor Baldwin 
implies that the very process of idealizing the family has been 
essentially a process of imitation.4 On the other hand, Wester- 
marck’ and other ethnologists who have investigated the his- 
torical and ethnological material bearing upon the evolution of 
the family hold that the present monogamic form of the family 
is largely due to a process of natural selection. Other forms of 
the family have not persisted, they tell us, because individuals 
and groups which adopted the inferior forms have constantly 
been eliminated in competition with the individuals and groups 


* Social and Ethical Interpretations, p. 181. 
* This seems to be plainly implied in Bagehot’s pioneer discussion of the social 
importance of imitation in his Physics and Politics, pp. 89-111. 


37. e,, those which manifest themselves psychically. 
4 Social and Ethical Interpretations, pp. 296 ff. 
5 The History of Human Marriage. 
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which adopted the superior form. Moreover, the feelings and 
impulses which led to the formation of monogamic unions, 
having been found favorable to race survival, have tended more 
and more to become fixed by heredity, inasmuch as those indi- 
viduals who did not possess these feelings and impulses would 
leave no offspring to survive. Thus the picture of the evolution 
of the family which we obtain from ethnology shows us, not 
merely the continued imitation of a primitive pattern, but also 
the constant e/imination of those who do not conform to the pat- 
tern, plus the fixing in the race of those instinctive impulses 
which make conformity to the pattern easy. 

Almost any practical social problem would serve for further 
illustration. Let us take the drink problem. Many social 
thinkers hold that families which have the appetite for the 
stronger and more harmful alcoholic drinks are being steadily 
eliminated, and that a state of society will soon result in which 
there will survive practically no individuals with the “ drink- 
crave.” This theory seems to get some inductive support from 
the fact that those countries which have had the longest experi- 
ence with alcoholic beverages have little or no drunkenness. In 
this case, then, as in the evolution of the family, the process of 
natural selection appears to come in to limit and control the 
process of imitation. Like the ‘consciousness of kind,” it 
serves to make the process of imitation definite or within cer- 
tain limits. Men imitate one act rather than another, and one 
mental attitude rather than another, because it is of life-saving 
advantage to do so. Moreover, and most important of all, the 
individuals who do not select the right models for imitation are 
constantly eliminated, and thus natural selection fixes in the race 
a larger and larger number of instinctive impulses which tend to 
discharge themselves along one line rather than along another. 

The whole drift of our argument against the imitation theory 
of social order and progress must now be apparent. It divorces 
the social process from the life-process as a whole. It takes no 
sufficient account of those deeper characteristics of species and 
race which come to light in the psychical life of the indi- 
vidual and in the psychical processes of society. It matters 
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not whether we name these race characteristics ‘instincts,”’ 
“impulses,” or what not. The important thing is to recognize 
that race heredity has fixed in us, and is tending more and more 
to fix in us, through a process of evolution by natural selection, 
certain codrdinations of nerve cells and muscle fibers which 
tend to discharge in one way rather than in another, and which 
make personal and social development tend to take one direc- 
tion rather than another. But to recognize this truth would be 
fatal to the imitation theory of individual and social develop- 
ment, even in the moderate form in which it is stated by Profes- 
sor Baldwin. Accordingly, we find Professor Baldwin, almost 
alone among eminent modern psychologists, refusing to recog- 
nize the importance of the innate or instinctive in mental devel- 
opment. James,” Dewey, Wundt,? and lately H.R. Marshall 3 
have all elaborated arguments in the spirit of the doctrine of 
descent to show the importance of “instinct,” or of “innate 
impulses,” in the mental life of man as well as in that of the 
animals beneath him. But Professor Baldwin says: ‘‘ The human 
infant has very few instincts, and these are almost all fitted to 
secure organic satisfaction.’’* These instincts, p/us the “ mag- 
nificent capacity of learning” by imitation, he thinks, are suf- 
ficient to account for the growth of the child into the fully 
equipped socius.s And they are, if the imitation theory of per- 
sonal development is correct. 

But it is evident that Professor Baldwin is using the term 
“instinct” in quite a different sense from that in which it is 
employed by the writers above mentioned, and in which it has 
been used in this paper. With him “instincts” are those “ ready- 
made activities’’ which manifest themselves in the child at 
birth or soon after, and which are best exemplified among the 

* See his famous chapter on “ Instinct” (pp. 383-441) in Vol. Il of his Principles 
of Psychology. 

?See Lecture XXVII in his Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology. 


3See chaps. ii and iii in his /vstinct and Reason. Compare also the chapter on 
“ Play and Instinct ” in Groos, Play of Animals, especially pp. 66-76. 


4 Social and Ethical [nterpretations, p. 62. 
5 Jbid., pp. 58, 59. 
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lower forms of animal life, particularly among the insects." 
With the psychologists we have named, however, the “ instinc- 
tive’ is practically identified with the “ innate,” and “ instincts”’ 
are simply “innate impulses’’ which tend to discharge them- 
selves in one way rather than in another; they are ‘inborn 
capacities to act with reference to biological ends;"’? they are 
that part of our race heredity which manifests itself psychically, 
and hence they may be viewed as ‘‘species” or ‘‘ race habits” in 
contrast with the acguired habits of individuals. In criticism of 
the narrower view of instinct adopted by Professor Baldwin it 
may well be urged that the “ hard and fast” type of instinct is 
rarely met with among the higher animals.3 Such animals as 
the dog, cat, and horse, for example, have almost no instincts 
which cannot be modified, even utterly changed, by training. 
Again, “ready-made activities’? which are manifest soon after 
birth are comparatively few among all higher animals; many of 
their instincts do not ripen until after physical maturity is 
reached. But, as we said above, the question is not at all one of 
terminology. This cannot be too strongly emphasized with refer- 
ence to the content of our criticism. It matters not whether we 
name the psychical aspects of race heredity “instincts” or not. 
The important thing is whether we recognize or not the part 
which the ‘‘innate,”’ the species or race habit, plays in the men- 
tal life of individuals and in the social process. It would be 
unfair to Professor Baldwin to say that he in no way recognizes 
the importance of the innate save as has been indicated. For- 
mally he does;* but not in such a manner as to affect his 

* Social and Ethical Interpretations, pp. 61, 62. Professor Baldwin seems to 


adopt in the main Professor C. Lloyd Morgan’s conception of instinct, which makes 
instinct the “crystallized form” of innate capacity or impulse. See MORGAN, Hadit 
and Instinct. 

? A definition formulated by Professor G. H. Mead. Compare Schneider's defini- 
tion: “ By instinct we understand the impulse to an action whose end the individual 
is unconscious of, but which nevertheless furthers the attainment of that end.” 

3We cannot but remark Professor Baldwin’s inconsistency in arguing that so 
indefinite and variable a thing as the tendency to imitate is a true instinct, while he 
holds that definiteness and invariability are the marks of all instinctive activity. 

4 See especially the chapter on the person’s instincts and emotions (chap. vi) in 
Social and Ethical Interpretations. 
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conclusions, so far as we can see. He in no way embodies such 
recognition, for example, in his conclusions regarding social 
organization and progress. It must be remembered, too, that 
this is an impersonal criticism, a criticism of a theory as popu- 
larly accepted, not of a man or of a book. If it were the 
latter, generosity would compel us to observe that important 
modifications of Professor Baldwin’s conclusions might be found 
implied in his discussion. Indeed, it would not be difficult to 
construct from implications scattered throughout his work an 
argument for the very position taken in this paper.’ 

The truth for which we are contending, then, is that the 
process of imitation is at every turn limited, controlled, and 
modified by a series of instinctive impulses which have become 
relatively fixed in the individual through a process of evolution 
by natural selection. Such “instincts” include not only organic 
sympathy and antipathy (consciousness of resemblance or non- 
resemblance), the economic instinct, and the like, but a whole 
series of innate tendencies and mental attitudes, down even to 
certain innate attitudes toward the universe (instinctive religion) 
and toward social organization (instinctive morality). If the 
process of growth by imitation were not limited and modified by 
innate tendencies, we should expect children of different races, 
when reared in the same cultural environment, to develop the 
same general mental and moral characteristics. But the negro 
child, even when reared in a white family under the most favor- 
able conditions, fails to take on the mental and moral character- 
istics of the Caucasian race. His mental attitudes toward 
persons and things, toward organized society, toward life, and 
toward religion never become quite the same as those of the 
white. His natural instincts, it is true, may be modified by 
training, and perhaps indefinitely modified in the course of gen- 
erations; but the race habit of a thousand generations or more is 
not lightly set aside by the voluntary or enforced imitation of 
visible models, and there is always a strong tendency to rever- 
sion. The reappearance of voodooism and fetichism among the 


* The argument which Professor Baldwin uses against Le Bon’s “ mob theory of 
society” might very well be turned against the imitation theory itself. 
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negroes of the South, though surrounded by Christian influences, 
is indeed to be regarded as due not so much to the preservation 
of some primitive copy of such religious practices brought over 
from Africa as to the innate tendency of the negro mind to take 
such attitudes toward nature and the universe as tend to develop 
such religions. But the influence of innate tendencies upon the 
process of personal and social development is manifest not 
merely when we consider those broad differences between men 
which we term racial; it is in evidence also to some extent when 
we consider national differences, for these are by no means wholly 
imitative differences. It is even to be seen in family traits; for 
any group which remains sufficiently isolated long enough to 
develop by natural selection physiological peculiarities may also 
develop innate psychical tendencies of its own. Again, it is 
plainly discernible in the pathological phenomena of the social 
life; the ‘instinctive criminal” and the “hereditary pauper” are 
such, not because of the contagion of vice, crime, and shiftlessness 
which certain models in society may furnish, but because inborn 
tendencies lead them to seek such models for imitation rather 
than others; because they naturally gravitate to a life of crime 
or pauperism." Finally, and most important of all, is the influ- 
ence upon social organization of those innate tendencies which 
are common to the whole human species—to human nature. 
These are especially liable to the overlooked, because they vary 
so slightly in individuals and races. The instinct to imitate is 
admittedly one of these. But there are many others. Who 
can doubt that such universal tendencies as the tendency to 
store up a food-supply, to codperate in obtaining a food-supply 
or in repelling the attacks of enemies, to form enduring family 
groups, to live in communities, to render obedience to elders and 
authorities, to judge some kinds of action right and other kinds 
wrong, to communicate by means of articulate sounds, to wor- 
ship supernatural beings, etc., have long been innate, instinctive, 
in our species, and are truly matters of race heredity? And if 
they are instinctive tendencies of the same sort as the tendency to 

* It isunnecessary to point out that this is practically the unanimous conclusion of 
all experts engaged in the study of these classes. 
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imitate, are they not equally with imitation factors in the social 
process ? 

“Yes,” some defender of the imitation theory may possibly 
say; ‘but your whole argument misses the point. Imitation, as 
Professor Baldwin clearly states, is simply the functional method 
of personal development and of social organization. There are 
other factors, doubtless, in social and individual growth, but the 
method of development remains the same in any case. The 
negro child may never take on qualitatively the same mental 
attitudes as the white; but in so far as he progresses toward the 
mental status of the white, the method of his progress is imita- 
tion.”” But this is manifestly the very position against which we 
have been arguing from the beginning of our criticism ; it is just 
this form of statement.of the theory to which we object. Imi- 
tation is, to be sure, always, in form at least, to be seen in the 
method of development ; but it is imitation multiplied into some 
other factor or factors which is the method of development. If it 
be admitted that the process of imitation is limited, controlled, 
and guided by numerous instinctive impulses, or instincts, then 
it must also be admitted that the unfolding of these instincts is 
a part of the method of growth, both personal and social. Imi- 
tation, then, is dut one aspect of the method of personal progress 
and of social organization. It is an aspect which is in form, 
perhaps, always present; but there are other aspects of the 
method of progress, and these must not be neglected for the 
construction of sound social theory. The method of progress of 
the negro child may appear to be a process of imitation; but 
deep beneath this outward aspect the currents of race heredity 
are controlling his progress and determining its outcome. 

We have said that imitation is an aspect of the process of 
development which is, in form at least, always present. Yet we 
have to notice that in many instances it is present only in form. 
A kitten brought up in isolation from its kind, if given a spool 
or a thimble to play with, goes through all the movements 
necessary to catch a mouse or a bird. It thus spontaneously 
develops in its play those faculties which guarantee to it later its 
food-supply.*. Manifestly there is no real imitation here; for 
*Cf. Groos, Play of Animals, especially pp. 130 ff. 
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there have been no models to copy from. What we have is 
simply hereditary repetition, the unfolding of a race habit, an 
instinct. In other words, a coérdination of nerve cells and 
muscle fibers, which has become fixed by heredity through 
natural selection on account of its importance to the species, 
simply discharges itself inthe presence of the appropriate stimu- 
lus. This constantly happens in the development of all animals, 
and so, it is reasonable to suppose, in the process of human 
development. Thus, much which seems to us imitation in human 
society may be imitation in form only. The social philosopher 
in viewing society objectively sees that nearly all the activities 
of men are imitative zm their outcome, and he therefore falls easily 
into the fallacy of believing that they are imitative zm their pro- 
cess. That this is a fallacious method of reasoning illustrations 
like the above make evident. Apparently, then, Professor Bald- 
win and M. Tarde have been guilty of committing what Professor 
James calls ‘the psychologists’ fallacy,”* in that they seem to 
have judged of the nature of a process by the nature of its out- 
come. Our last objection to the imitation theory may well be, 
therefore, that it rests upon a foundation of fallacious reasoning, 
and will probably not be supported by a more accurate and less 
superficial investigation of the facts. 

Before concluding, two points which have become tolerably 
clear in the course of our discussion may profitably be noticed. 
The first is in regard to the true function of imitation in individ- 
ual and social development. If the positions taken have been in 
any degree correct, it is evident, as Professor Dewey says, that 
‘imitation comes in to mediate the natural tendency.”? It helps 
forward, makes easy, development in certain directions wherein 
society has furnished models; it thus secures social adjustments 
with greater quickness and ease, and assures greater uniformity 
of thought and action throughout a society. The function of 
the imitation instinct is, then, to mediate the development of 
other natural tendencies with reference to the conditions of 

* Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1, p. 196. 


2 See the valuable review of PROFESSOR BALDWIN’s Social and Ethical Interpre- 
tations by PROFESSOR DEWEY in the New World, September, 1898. 
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social life; and as such a mediator in the adjustment of individ- 
uals to each other and to society at large imitation plays a great 
role in human affairs. 

The second point has reference to the matter or substance of 
social organization. If the interpretation of the social life implied 
in this paper is at all true; if the social process is, indeed, any 
part of the life-process, then, in the words of Professor Dewey,’ 
‘society cannot be adequately conceived as an organization of 
thoughts.” ‘Thoughts are relevant to the life-process —to func- 
tioning activities.” Thought functions to control and mediate 
activities on their universal side, while feeling functions to evalu- 
ate activities on their individual side. An organization of thoughts 
or feelings in the abstract is, therefore, impossible, as it presup- 
poses an organization of activjties, just as all psychical organization 
presupposes physiological organization. There is no tendency 
toward the organization of thoughts (or of feelings) save as there 
is need of the organization of activities in the process of living. 
Indeed, the organization of thought exists because of the organiz- 
ing or organization of functional activities which must be con- 
trolled. The family, for example, presents an organized life ; it is, 
as has often been said, “society in miniature.’”’ But it is impossible 
to conceive of the family as simply an organization of thoughts — 
or even of feelings; it is primarily an organization of activi- 
ties ; and just because it is an organization of activities it devel- 
ops a wonderful organization of thoughts and feelings, making 
the unity of its life on the psychical side complete. So of 
society; primarily an organization of activities, a ‘functional 
interdependency,” it becomes in time an organization of feel- 
ing, and finally an organization of thought. Why Professor 
Baldwin holds that the matter or substance of social organiza- 
tion consists of thoughts? is difficult to understand, unless he con- 
ceives this position to be more strictly in accord with the abstract 
requirements of the imitation theory of social organization. 
Herein we agree with him. But in so far as we recognize that 
the social process is linked with the whole life-process, we must 
* New World, September, 1898. 

Social and Ethical Interpretations, pp. 487-506. 
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recognize that the substance of social organization consists of 
activities as well as of thoughts and feelings; in brief, that society 
organized ts life organized. 

To sum up: Our criticisms of the theory that imitation is the 
method of social organization and progress are, in detail: (1) it 
cannot sufficiently explain the manifest limitations in the process 
of imitation without introducing other factors in the method of 
development; (2) it creates a gulf between human society and 
the societies of the animal world which are organized upon a 
basis of instinct; (3) it makes no allowance for the process 
of natural selection to bring about gradual changes in human 
society; (4) it rests upon no sufficient basis of ascertained 
facts, but has apparently been built up by a fallacious method 
of reasoning. In general, our criticism of the imitation theory 
is that it makes the social process something apart from the 
life-process. It does not link, in any definite way, the forces 
which are molding human society today with the forces which 
have shaped evolution in the past. Both as M. Tarde and 
as Professor Baldwin conceive it, the social process is a process 
which might very well go on in a company of disembodied 
spirits—in a vacuum! In this sense the imitation theory of 
the social process is abstract; it makes no sufficient reference 
to the concrete conditions of human life to give a faithful 
description of the social reality. In this sense, also, the theory 
is mechanical; men might be copying machines and still repro- 
duce the social process. For these reasons, finally, the theory 
is impractical; the economist, the political scientist, and the 
moralist, on the one hand, can make but little use of the imi- 
tation theory in explaining the phases of the social life with 
which they deal; and, on the other hand, the practical worker, 
the legislator, the social reformer, and the philanthropist can find 
but little help in their work from a knowledge of the theory. 
Only the recognition of the fact that 4 is the subject-matter of 
social theory, and that human society is an outcome of the entire 
process of life from its beginning to the present, can create a 
sound, sane, helpful social philosophy; and to this end social 
psychology exists. 
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Social psychology must keep close to life if it is truly to 
interpret life. Its standpoint must be one of function—that of 
a developing life-process. The ‘interdependence of function,” 
which begins in the biological and ends in the ethical stage 
of human development, is the fundamental fact of all socio- 
psychological phenomena. The working unities which organisms 
formed, at first unconsciously, but finally consciously and pur- 
posefully, to sustain and develop the life-process, have alone 
made possible the development of that zatercerebral process which 
in humanity we rightly term, by way of preéminence, the soctal 
process. The codrdination of functioning activities into working 
unities larger than the individual organism,’ then, viewed in the 
light of evolution, explains all socio-psychical phenomena, 
including suggestion, imitation, consciousness of kind, and the 
like. Upon this basis a deeper interpretation of the social process 
which shall reconcile the conflicting theories of the present seems 
to us possible; while the recognition of the working unity, “the 
social codrdination,”’ as the fundamental fact with which it deals, 
should make social psychology at once concrete and practical. 

CuarLes A. ELLwoop. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MIssoURI. 


* See the writer’s paper on “The Fundamental Fact in Social Psychology,” in 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, May, 1899. 
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TueE legislature of Indiana, at its session of 1899, enacted a 
law which went through both houses quietly, arousing no oppo- 
sition, and yet it is one which may bring about consequences of 
great moment to the state. Its title was ‘“‘An Act to Regulate the 
Administration of the Relief of Poor Persons, and Prescribing Cer- 
tain Duties of the Overseers of the Poor.”* Its purpose was to 
bring the administration of poor relief in every township of the 
state into line with the most recent conceptions of the science 
of charity. 

The act referred to was the last of a series of acts, and of an 
agitation for a reform which had been carried on patiently and 
quietly for ten years. It began with the first year’s work of the 
Board of State Charities in 1889. The secretary of that board, 
desiring to collect statistics on the subject of outdoor relief, sent 
a circular to the trustees of the 1,107 townships, asking for a 
report upon their distribution of relief for the past year. Less 
than one hundred and fifty answers were received, and not more 
than one-fourth of these showed any intelligent appreciation of 
what was requested. The secretary proceeded to collect the 
information needed, as well as he could, from the county auditors. 
In most cases it was only by personal requests at the auditors’ 
offices in the various county seats that correct and complete 
statistics could be had, and often not even then. 

The information collected the first year was meager; it gave 
nothing but the gross sums charged up by the trustees from the 
county funds for the relief of the poor during the year. It was 
also possible in most cases to obtain the separate cost of medical 
outdoor relief, since in most counties, at that time, the board of 
commissioners made a contract with a physician for each town- 
ship to furnish medical attendance and medicines to the poor of 
the township, for a fixed sum per annum. 

*In the state of Indiana each township has one trustee who is ex officio the over- 
seer of the poor in and for his township. 
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Meager as were these first statistics, when the figures were 
put together and compared some very interesting facts were dis- 
closed. The first fact noticed was that the total of outdoor 
relief for the state was much larger than the similar total for 
some other states, notably than that of Ohio, which had a mil- 
lion more people, the amount given per capita of the total popu- 
lation being more than double that in Ohio. The second fact 
noticed was that the amount of relief given in different counties 
bore no apparent relation to other conditions of the counties. 
It was expected that the counties containing the larger centers 
of population would show the largest per capita cost ; that thriv- 
ing agricultural communities would show by far the lowest cost. 
But none of these things was apparent. The county whose poor 
relief was proportionately the most costly gave nineteen times 
as much per capita as that in which it seemed the least costly. 
Yet they were both agricultural counties with no large towns. 
It began at once to appear certain that not the presence or 
absence of large towns, nor the irregularity of employment in 
certain manufacturing industries, nor the varying habits of the 
people—not these, nor any of them, was the chief cause in pro- 
ducing the varying effects shown, but chiefly, if not entirely, the 
cause was difference of administration. \t seemed emphatically 
true that the counties which chose to manufacture paupers had 
many, and those which declined that industry had few. 

The second annual report of the board presented an elabo- 
rate statement in the matter of poor relief. The expenditures 
of the countiés were worked out into comparisons of total 
expense, of cost of the county asylum, the county orphans’ home, 
and the outdoor relief, etc. When one county was shown to be 
giving to its poor no less than $1.07 per capita of its total popu- 
lation, the county paper pointed with pride to the liberality of 
the public officials. It need not be said that it was a pro- 
administration paper that did so. 

Public attention was drawn slowly to the subject. In 1890 
the state board called the first Indiana State Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction together. At this meeting the subject of 
outdoor relief elicited a long and interesting discussion. The 
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story of the remarkable reduction of outdoor relief in Indian- 
apolis was recounted as one of the world’s most striking object- 
lessons in the administration of poor relief.‘ A committee was 
appointed, consisting of three trustees, a county commissioner, 
and the secretary of the Board of State Charities, to present a 
careful report of the subject to the next conference. 

The meeting at which this committee reported was a conven- 
tion of township trustees and county commissioners. It was 
called by the Board of State Charities in 1891. The report of 
the special committee recounted some of the evils arising from 
misused poor relief and urged concerted action by the trustees. 
It recommended that the principles of scientific charity — full 
investigation, registration, codperation of relief agencies, etc.— 
should be adopted by public officials. The report alleged that, 
if this were done, a saving to the taxpayers of a sum anywhere 
from $150,000 to $250,000 per annum might be reasonably 
expected. 

So far the results of the agitation for poor-relief reform 
seemed not very encouraging. Although the years 1891 and 
1892 were generally prosperous periods, still the total amount 
of poor relief increased. Then came the panic year, 1893, and 
the increase was more rapid, as was shown in May, 1894, at 
which date the county fiscal year in Indiana then closed. 

The statistics collected up to 1894 were too general to afford 
a basis for action, or perhaps for very positive assertion. All 
that could be shown was the total outdoor relief disbursed in 
each township. In 1895 the legislature, on the request of the 
Board of State Charities, made a law requiring the trustees to 
report their relief to the county auditor in detail, quarterly, in 
duplicate, one copy of the report to be transmitted by the 
auditor to the Board of State Charities. Most of the trustees 
promptly obeyed, and a mass of detailed information about poor 
relief began to accumulate. Then it became possible to criticise 
the work in the townships, not merely the sums total, but the 


*This occurred in 1876-80, when an enterprising and intelligent trustee, using 
good business methods, reduced the annual distribution of outdoor relief in Center 
township, Marion county, from $85,000 to less than $12,000, without causing any 
additional suffering, and without increasing the population of the county poor asylum. 
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individual cases being on record. The results published in the 
reports of the board form wonderfully interesting reading. 

Still many trustees, and some auditors, refused or neglected 
to make reports until in 1897 two far-reaching and salutary laws 
were enacted. One of these required each township to pay for 
its own poor, by a special township levy each year, sufficient to 
reimburse the county for the amount it had advanced. The 
second provided a method to compel officials to do their duty, 
by a simple and easy process of impeachment, before the circuit 
court of their county. Since that session of the legislature no 
official has needed more than a citation of the impeachment 
law to spur him up to making all reports that the laws require. 

With the full particulars from every township furnished in 
1897 and 1898, the facts began to show with sunlight clearness. 
It appeared that townships with conditions much alike varied 
enormously in the number of paupers relieved. In some, one 
person in every eight of the population received relief; in others 
only one person in 250 was on the poor books. The levy for 
poor relief in different townships varied from as low as 3 
mills to as high as 30 cents on the $100 of valuation. The 
conviction became incontestable that the cause of these differ- 
ences anywhere, and of the excessive total everywhere, was to 
be sought in the varying efficiency of administration and 
nowhere else. This became so plain that the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err therein. 

So far in Indiana for very many years the township trustee 
had been almost a law unto himself. There has rarely been 
seen in a free government so striking an example of one-man 
power as was his before the reform acts of 1899. It was the 
trustee’s duty to levy taxes and to spend them with little check 
upon him but that of public opinion. He had charge of the 
schools, the roads, the poor, and a multitude of other things. 
He made contracts, borrowed money, issued bonds, and did 
almost all that any government does, and almost without check 
or control. For four years he was a dictator. He appointed 
teachers and, with his fellow-trustees, elected the county super- 
intendent of schools. He nominated drainage commissioners and 
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appointed highway supervisors. In theory he had to report to 
the county commissioners, but their authority and control were 
much hampered by both law and custom. It says much for the 
rugged good sense and honesty of the average Hoosier that 
with such a method the townships were, as a whole, decently 
managed, that serious scandals were few, that taxes were not 
crushing, that many trustees retired without having made a for- 
tune during their four-years’ term of office. 

At last, in 1899, arrived the favorable opportunity for reform. 
The State Board of Commerce—a body made up of representa- 
tives from the various commercial clubs, boards of trade, busi- 
ness-men’s associations, etc., throughout the state—had been 
considering the need of reform of county and township govern- 
ment for some years. The president of the board, a far-seeing 
and most public-spirited man, believed that the time had come 
to reform the laws which, both for township and county affairs, 
were far from modern or scientific. He interested the chairman 
of the state committee of the party which had won the last elec- 
tion, and which therefore would command a majority in the 
legislature. The chairman called a meeting of members of the 
house and senate, representing each congressional district in 
the state. To this meeting the State Board of Commerce, the 
State Bar Association, and the State Federation of Labor each 
sent seven delegates. 

The large committee met, talked, and chose a small executive 
committee. The latter subdivided itself, drafted bills, got them 
introduced, lobbied for them, fought for them in committees, 
and carried them to a splendid success. 

The chief reforms proposed and adopted were of a very thor- 
ough character; the committees felt that they had their hands 
full without attending to minor matters. So far nothing had 
been done touching the poor relief. Then the chairman of the 
executive committee sent for a man who had occupied a promi- 
nent position for some years past in charity matters, both in the 
state and the nation, and asked him to accept the chairman- 
ship of a special subcommittee, whose purpose should be to 
draft separate bills, if amy were needed, for reforming the 
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administration of public charity. This subcommittee consisted 
of four men: the one above mentioned, the secretary of the Board 
of State Charities, the secretary of the leading charity-organiza- 
tion society of the state, and an ex-township trustee who had dis- 
charged his duties as overseer of the poor with singular intel- 
ligence, zeal, and fidelity. 

This subcommittee drafted three bills. One became the act 
mentioned in the first paragraph of this article, the second regu- 
lated the management of the county asylums for the poor, the 
third established county boards of charities and correction. All 
were successful and are now among the laws of the state. 

The new laws went into effect in the summer of 1899, and 
not until the close of the county fiscal year, on May 31, 1900, 
was it possible to form any accurate idea of their results. The 
law regulating outdoor relief prestribed the methods with which 
every student of economic science is familiar, when applied to 
city charities, under the name of “charity organization.”” That 
all the facts concerning poor people should be known to those 
who would really help them; that full and accurate records of 
such facts, of the help afforded, and of the results thereof, must 
be kept if we would have our work anything else but spasmodic ; 
that different relief agencies, discharging the same or a similar 
function in one locality, will do more harm than good unless 
they act in harmony and with a full understanding of each other’s 
work; that natural ties of kindred are of immense value, and 
must be conserved and not broken down; that every man’s duty 
is to help himself if he can, and that the best thing his fellow- 
man can do for him, when he needs help, is to help him to help 
himself; that the acts of every public official should be reported 
to somebody, so that there shall always be some system of 
check; that people needing help should get it where they 
belong; that assisting professional mendicants to travel over 
the land at the public expense is a bad business—these truisms, 
so familiar to every member of the Associated Charities, so often 
ignored by both public and private almoners, are organized into 
the law which governs the outdoor relief of the state of Indiana. 

The new laws seemed to many people, especially public 
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officials, too drastic. They cried out: ‘You will overflow the 
asylums for the poor!”” The students of scientific charity knew 
that the reduction of outdoor relief had never crowded poor 
asylums; that since the first crucial experiment, by the heroic 
Dr. Chalmers in Glasgow, many experiments of the kind have been 
tried; in this country the notable ones being those of Brooklyn, 
Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Chicago ; 
that the results of such experiments had always been a reduction 
of pauperism and little else, when outdoor relief had been cut off 
or reduced. 

At the Indiana State Conference of Charities in 1899, a few 
months after the law had gone into effect, but before its results 
could be measured, the most doleful forebodings were heard. 
To double or treble the population of all the poor asylums of 
the state was among the mildest evils to be expected. The 
author of the law, and the statesmen who enacted it, were called 
visionaries, fanatics, impracticables, hard-hearted, and cruel. 
They bided their time; they told their critics to wait and see. 
They were serene in the fact that, although a// the laws of social 
science are not yet known, yet some of them are, and those are 
as certain as any other of the laws of nature. : 

In December, 1900, the state conference met again. Among 
the papers presented was a report upon the workings of the new 
poor-relief law of 1899. The story was simple, brief, and con- 
vincing. A comparison was made of the total expenditures for 
the state for outdoor relief and medical charity of the years 1895 
and 1900. The comparison was as follows: 

For 1895 : - - $630,000 
For - - - 210,000 


Saving - $420,000 per annum 

or exactly two-thirds of the total for 1895. At the same time 
the number of inmates in county poor asylums had diminished 
from 14.8 in each 10,000 to 12.3 in each 10,000 of the total popu- 


tion of the state. 
The money test is perhaps not the best test of a social reform, 
yet it is a true one as far as it goes. But who shall say what 
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shall be the value of the saving we may expect in manhood and 
womanhood in lessening the blighting and degrading effects of 
pauperism which the new law will make possible when it is 
better known and acted on? When we dwell on this side of the 
question, it makes us pause as to whether we should call this 
result of ten years’ slow, steady, patient work a minor reform. It 
was the work of a board of state charities, begun by one secre- 
tary, carried on by a second, and completed by a third; never 
hasting, never resting, steadily pressing on, always ready for 
each opportunity to gain a step, even a small one. Is it any 
wonder that at the state conference last mentioned, when the 
third secretary of the sequence made the report, the second 
one should turn to the first, who sat just behind him, and say: 
“Old man, life has its compensations” ? 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 
Fort WAYNE, IND. 
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THE GAMING INSTINCT. 


ALL classes of society, and the two sexes to about the same 
degree, are deeply interested in all forms of contest involving 
skill and chance, especially where the danger or risk is great. 
Everybody will stop to watch a street fight, and the same per- 
sons would show an equal interest in a prize-fight or bull-fight, if 
certain scruples did not stand in the way of their looking on. 
Our socially developed sympathy and pity may recoil from wit- 
nessing a scene where physical hurt is the object of the game, 
but the depth of our interest in the conflict type of activity is 
attested by the fascination which such a game as football has 
for the masses, where our instinctive emotional reaction to a 
conflict situation is gratified to an intense degree by a scene of 
the conflict pattern. 

If we examine, in fact, our pleasures and pains, our moments 
of elation and depression, we find that they go back for the 
most part to instincts developed in the struggle for food and 
rivalry for mates. We can perhaps best get at the meaning of 
the conflict interest to the organism in terms of the significance 
to itself of the organism’s own movements. Locomotion, of 
whatever type, is primarily to enable the animal to reach and 
grasp food, and also to escape other animals bent on finding 
food. The structure of the organism has been built up gradually 
through the survival of the most efficient structures. Corre- 
sponding with a structure mechanically adapted to successful 
movements, there is developed on the psychic side an interest 
in the conflict situation as complete and perfect as is the struc- 
ture itself. The emotional states are, indeed, organic prepara- 
tions for action, corresponding broadly with a tendency to 
advance or retreat; and a connection has even been made out 
between pleasurable states and the extensor muscles, and painful 
states and the flexor muscles. We can have no adequate idea of 
the time consumed and the experiments made in nature before the 
development of these types of structure and interest of the conflict 
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pattern, but we know from the geological records that the time 
and experiments were long and many, and the competition so 
sharp that finally, not in man alone, but in all the higher classes 
of animals, body and mind, structure and interest, were working 
perfectly in motor actions of the violent type involved in a life 
of conflict, competition, and rivalry. There could not have 
been developed an organism depending on offensive and defen- 
sive movements for food and life without an interest in what we 
call a dangerous or precarious situation. A type without this 
interest would have been defective, and would have dropped out 
in the course of development. 

There has been comparatively little change in human struc- 
ture or human interest in historical times. It is a popular view 
that moral and cultural views and interests have superseded our 
animal instincts; but the cultural period is only a span in com- 
parison with prehistoric times and the prehuman period of life, 
and it seems probable that types of psychic reaction were once 
for all developed and fixed; and while objects of attention and 
interest in different historical periods are different, we shall 
never get far away from the original types of stimulus and reac- 
tion. It is, indeed, a condition of normal life that we should 
not get too far away from them. 

The fact that our interests and enthusiasms are called out in 
situations of the conflict type is shown by a glance at the situa- 
tions which arouse them most readily. War is simply an organ- 
ized form of fight, and as such is most attractive, or, to say the 
least, arouses the interests powerfully. With the accumulation 
of property and the growth of sensibility and intelligence it 
becomes apparent that war is a wasteful and unsafe process, and 
public and personal interests lead us to avoid it as much as 
possible. But, however genuinely war may be deprecated, it is 
certainly an exciting game. The Rough Riders in this country 
recently, and more recently the young men of the aristocracy of 
England, went to war from motives of patriotism, no doubt, 
but there are unmistakable evidences that they also regarded it 
as the greatest sport they were likely to have a chance at in a 
lifetime. And there is evidence in plenty that the emotional 
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attitude of women toward war is no less intense. Grey relates 
that half a dozen old women among the Australians will drive 
the men to war with a neighboring tribe over a fancied injury. 
The Jewish maidens went out with music and dancing and sang 
that Saul had slain his thousands, but David his ten thousands. 
The young women of Havana are alleged, during the late Spanish 
war, to have sent pieces of their wardrobe to young men of their 
acquaintance who hesitated to join the rebellion, with the sugges- 
tion that they wear these until they went to the war. Two 
American ladies who passed through the recent horrors of the 
siege of Pekin were, on their return, given a reception by their 
friends, and the daily press reports that they exhibited among 
other trophies ‘‘a Boxer’s sword with the blood still on the 
blade, which was taken from the body of a Boxer killed by the 
legation guards; and a Boxer spear with which a native Christian 
girl was struck down in Legation street.” It is not necessary to 
regard as morbid or vulgar the action of these ladies in bringing 
home reminders of their peril. On the contrary, it is a sign of 
continued animal health and instinct in the race to feel deep 
interest in perilous situations and pleasure in their revival in 
consciousness. 

The feud is another mode of reaction of the violent, instinc- 
tive, and attractive type. The feud was originally of defensive 
value to the individual and to the tribe, since, in the absence of 
criminal law, the feeling that retaliation would follow was a 
deterrent from acts of aggression. But it was an expensive 
method of obtaining order in early society, since response to 
stimulus reinstated the stimulus, and every death called for 
another death; so, finally, after many experiments and devices, 
the state has forbidden the individual to take justice into his 
own hands. In out-of-the-way places, however, where govern- 
mental control is weak, men still settle their disputes personally, 
and one who is familiar with the course of a feud cannot avoid 
the conclusion that this practice is kept up, not because there is 
no law to resort to, but because the older mode is more imme- 
diate and fascinating. I mean simply that the emotional possi- 
bilities and actual emotional reactions in the feud are far more 
powerful than in due legal process. 
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Gladiatorial shows, bear-baiting, bull-fighting, dog- and cock- 
fighting, and prize-fighting afford an opportunity to gratify the 
interest in conflict. The spectator has by suggestion emotional 
reactions analogous to those of the combatant, but without per- 
sonal danger; and vicarious contests between slaves, captives, 
and animals, whose blood and life are cheap, are a pleasure which 
the race allowed itself until a higher stage of morality was 
reached. Pugilism is the modification of the fight in a slightly 
different way. The combatants are members of society, not 
slaves or captives, but the conflict is so qualified as to safeguard 
their lives, though injury is possible and is actually planned. 
The intention to do hurt is the point to which society and the 
law object. But the prize-fight is a fight as far as it goes, and 
the difficulties which men will surmount to “pull off” and to 
witness these contests are a sufficient proof of their fascination. 
A football game is also a fight, with the additional qualification 
that no injury is planned, and with an advantage over the prize- 
fight in the fact that it is not a single-handed conflict, but an 
organized mélée—a battle where the action is more massive and 
complex, and the strategic opportunities are multiplied. It is a 
fact of interest in this connection that, unless appearances are 
deceptive, altogether the larger number of visitors to a university 
during the year are visitors to the football field. It is the only 
phase of university life which appeals directly and powerfully to 
the instincts, and it is consequently the only phase of university 
life which appeals equally to the man of culture, the artist, the 
business-man, the man about town, the all-around sport, and, in 
fact, to all the world. 

Answering to the bull-fighting, prize-fighting, and competitive 
games in cultural societies, we find among the lower races that 
fights are organized and carried on systematically for the benefit 
of spectators, from motives which must evidently be regarded as 
esthetic rather than practical. A genuine provocation may lie 
behind the conflict, but both the combatants and the specta- 
tors regard it as essentially sport. The Menangkabau Malays 
hold fights of the nature of duels on neutral territory once 
a week, paying a rental of 6 reals and 1 kupang. Only selected 
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representatives fight, while the spectators cheer their men, and 
the women bring food and drink. Whena man is seriously hurt, 
the fighting ceases, and differences are adjusted. On the island 
of Sumba hostile groups meet and engage in conflicts which are 
seldom bloody, and not really designed to be serious. The 
party receiving first a few wounds declares itself defeated, and a 
festival follows. Among the Botocudos of South America a 
song is sung by each side before the fight begins; and among 
the Tlinket Indians two combatants provided with wooden masks 
and thick shields decide disputes arising between groups, while 
the spectators applaud, sing, and dance, much as at our football 
games. A very striking expression of zsthetic interest in war 
is also found on the coast of New Mecklenburg, where tribes 
habitually hostile ana cannibalistic meet peaceably by agreement 
one day in the year, and at the close of the day deliberately and 
painstakingly insult each other, with the apparent design of 
stirring up enough anger to last for another year. 

Finally, the contest becomes purely artistic among the Green- 
landers and the Arabs, where disputes are settled by song con- 
tests. Among the Greenlanders the contestant making his 
opponent appear ridiculous and putting him out of countenance 
gets the applause of the public and the verdict; and his oppo- 
nent is often so shamed that he leaves the community. Among 
some of the ancient Arab tribes two contestants placed their 
dispute before unprejudiced judges, along with pledges guaran- 
teeing acquiescence in the decision. In this contest, called 
mufachara, the arguments were not in prose, but in poetry, and 
the decision was not given on the justice of the case, but on the 
merits of the poetry. 

But neither fighting nor a show of fighting, nor its imitations 
in various forms of sport, exhausts the possibilities of interest 
bound up in the conflict principle. Even among animals we 
find different forms of cunning employed in the struggle for 
existence; and in the more highly organized forms, with more 
perfect development of associative memory, deception plays 
almost as important a réle as open force in connection with 


predacious activities. In mankind the memory and judgment 
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are so enlarged, and the opportunity for suggestive effects is so 
increased through the faculty of speech, that to beat a man by 
superior cunning is more usual than to beat him by superior 
force, and the interest is no whit diminished by the preponder- 
ance of mental modes over physical. Indeed, the crafty Odys- 
seus probably possesses for most minds greater charm than the 
swift-footed Achilles or mighty Ajax. And when both force 
and craft can be displayed in working toward an end, we have 
the possibility of the fullest expression of human interest; and 
herein lie the richness and fascination of the fields of artistic 
and mechanical invention. It would be difficult to find in 
literature or on the stage a work of art in which the interest is 
not of the conflict type. How much, indeed, would the inter- 
est of literature and the fine arts amount to if we eliminated love 
and war? 

In the more primitive forms of art the action is simple and 
direct. In the Jad and Odyssey, in Beowulf, and in the romances 
of Lancelot of the Lake and Arthur, you either strike your enemy 
or lay a trap for him. Beowulf’s death in conflict with the 
dragon, the quarrel of Agamemnon and Achilles over the cap- 
tured women, the trick of the wooden horse, the cozening of 
Sampson by Delilah and of Holofernes by Judith, represent the 
interests of the world when society was comparatively young, 
and represent the interests of the young in society nowadays. 
The efforts of GEdipus to escape Nemesis, the inability of Ham- 
let to cope with a situation which he did not approve, but 
which he did not well understand, the machinations of Othello, 
represent a preponderance of mental over physical action, but 
still there is no quantitative diminution of the conflict interest. 
Again, a characteristic change in art motif in the most recent 
times is an increasing emphasis of the social rather than the per- 
sonal encounters of the individual. In the stories of Boccaccio 
and Margaret of Navarre, and in the Italian and Spanish novels 
of the fifteenth century, there was a naive acceptance of social 
arrangements in principle, and merely an effort to elude the 
wives, husbands, and fathers who represented for the moment 
these principles; while in modern fiction and drama there is a 
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calling in question of the social habits themselves; but in this 
case also the conflict interest makes the play. 

In the field of mechanical invention, likewise, the object is 
to secure an advantage either over nature or over some form of 
life, and ethnological evidences bearing on the early condition 
of man suggest that his interest in finding out mechanical helps 
to his contests with man and animals was hardly less keen than his 
instinctive interest in the conflict itself. The preparation, in 
fact, of mechanical helps to overcome or circumvent an enemy 
or a wild animal may be regarded as a part of the conflict itself, 
and sustained by the same interest. The club, the throwing 
stick, the spear with the obsidian point, the arrow barbed and 
tipped with poison, the trap, the pitfall, are inventions worked 
out by the savage with something of the joy of victory in antici- 
pation. All these contrivances implied a close observation of 
the habits of animals and of the qualities of plants and the prop- 
erties of matter, as well as an analysis of the ways of men. The 
powerful spring-trap was not placed at random in the forest, but 
in the path by which the animal approached the water at night. 
The preparation of poison from snakes, the entrails of insects, 
putrifying animal matter, and from plants, involved accurate 
observation and the presence of ideas of causation. It is here, 
indeed, in this process of invention, that the human mind was 
expanding. The interests and mental traits which developed 
here, the desire to find out things, the curiosity which is indis- 
pensable to an organism which cannot afford to be indifferent to 
any new situation which contains (as any new situation must) 
possibilities of good or evil, are precisely the standpoint of 
modern scientific investigation. The investigations of Newton, 
Helmholtz, or Darwin are not so immediately convertible into 
social advantage, and the end is not so clearly in view, but the 
interest of these investigators is identical with the interest of 
primitive man in devising and making force appliances. 

We have seen that our pleasure-pain reactions were devel- 
oped as inevitable reflexes in connection with situations vitally 
good and vitally bad, and were doubtless pretty definitely fixed 
at a period of development before the species could be called 
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homo sapiens. And as long as man was in a state of nature, fol- 
lowing his instincts, roving, fighting, hunting, wooing, contriving, 
he was happy, or, at least, his activities were spontaneous and 
not irksome. The law of mental interest seems very simple: 
whenever there is a problem relating to the welfare of the indi- 
vidual the interest is unflagging. Pleasure and pain are depend- 
ent on the attention, and when, in connection with conflict 
activities, the attention is strained in the effort to control a 
rapidly changing situation, the physiological changes which we 
feel as emotions are concomitantly violent and rapid. The prim- 
itive, motor type of life evidently continued for an immense 
stretch of time, and it was but as yesterday, especially in the 
white race, that population became dense or game exhausted, 
and man found himself obliged to adjust himself to changed 
conditions or perish. Instead of slaughtering the ox, he fed it, 
housed it in the winter, bred from it, reared the calf, yoked it 
to a plow, plowed the fields, sowed seeds, dug out the weeds, 
and gathered, threshed, and ground the grain. This was dis- 
agreeable, because the problematical and vicissitudinous element 
was eliminated or reduced to a minimum. Under the artificial 
system into which he was forced to obtain his food, sudden : 
strains were not placed on the attention, emotional reactions did 
not follow, and the activities were habitual, dull, mechanical, 
irksome. This was labor. But while the labor itself was dis- 
agreeable, its products represented satisfactions, and the habits of 
the race adjusted themselves to what was from the standpoint of 
the emotions a bad situation. Not all social groups made this 
adjustment, and many groups which did not doubtless perished, 
either naturally or in collision with those which did, and of the 
races surviving the natural races are notoriously averse to work. 
Not all individuals of our own race have made the adjustment, 
either. Tramps and criminals represent a repudiation of the new 
arrangement, and the rich man’s son often shows how superficial 
are the race habits of industry, failing when the pressure is with- 
drawn; while the race in general, accepting labor as a fact, is 
nevertheless glad of the half-holiday or the evening, when in 
hunting or golfing, at the prize-fight or the theater, it may live 
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through, in imitation or imagination, the instinctive, motor-con- 
flict life of prehistoric times. 

The industrial pursuits, then, represent artificial habits, not 
completely reinstating types of situation in connection with 
which emotional reactions were developed. Business and all 
industrial and professional occupations are more or less regular, 
monotonous, recurrent and re-recurrent; the same situation 
comes up again and again, and no problem is presented throw- 
ing a strain upon the attention and producing the physiological 
changes and the emotions serviceable to the attention in manag- 
ing the problem. But some modern occupations are not irksome, 
and not all are irksome to the same degree ; and an examination 
of them from this standpoint discloses a preference for those in 
which the element of uncertainty is pronounced, in which the prob- 
lematical is present, or where, at least, the attention is intermit- 
tent. The modern business which, perhaps, involves the largest 
element of risk is referred to by Mr. Crump in these words: 
“Speculation in the stock market has almost irresistible attrac- 
tions as a mere amusement, quite apart from its being a kind of 
occupation which is the most luxurious and exciting mode of 
making money.” The risk is, in fact, excessive; the element of 
uncertainty in the problem cannot be controlled. Economically 
it is a business, in the sense that it has a value in fixing prices 
and promoting exchange; but psychologically it is gambling; 
with this important qualification that, in so far as the profes- 
sional speculator gives his attention, perhaps during a period of 
years, to one class of stocks, and uses special wires and other 
private sources of information, he eliminates the element of 
chance, and is to that extent working. Again, the organizer or 
owner of a competitive business enjoys it. He is in conflict with 
others, his success is victory, his failure defeat, and his emotions 
are of the same quality as those experienced by the expert 
swordsman or the primitive warrior and hunter. The motor 
side of conflict is eliminated, but the strategic side is correspond- 
ingly developed, and there is no question that business may be 
so fascinating a pursuit as to compete merely in its pleasurable 
aspect with amusements properly so called. Many business-men 
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are unwilling to quit business when there is, from an economic 
standpoint, no longer any necessity of remaining in it, and where 
there is every reason to quit it on grounds of health; and this is 
particularly true in this country, where in such connections as 
land, railroads, mining, manufacture, and trade, stupendous 
operations have been undertaken by daring and shrewd minds, 
or, to speak in sporting parlance, where the stake has been 
exceptionally high. 

Similarly the so-called learned professions are preferred, 
partly because they involve sagacity, rapidly shifting attention, 
responsibility, serious problems, and sometimes great rewards. 
It must be acknowledged also that at present something of caste 


feeling enters into the choice of these professions, because they 


have historically become associated with leisure, influence, and 
social position, and are consequently in greater favor than some 
industrial occupations which present problems equally fasci- 
nating, and often more consonant with the powers of the youth 
who has chosen the more aristocratic profession. Politics is 
another illustration of the tendency of human nature to seek the 
more vicissitudinous pursuits, for political life involves little 
drudgery, and is, in fact, a series of problems, with rapid and 
violent emotional changes. 

In the case of the dry-goods clerk or bookkeeper, however, 
as in all cases where the responsibility rests on someone else, 
the interest in the activity is slight, and is really not an interest 
in the activity as such, but in the activity as a means of getting 
along in the world, or of reaching a relation to the world where 
the activities are more spontaneous, and where, as persons of 
this class sometimes express it, you are your own master. The 
desire to get rich means, in fact, from this standpoint, that wealth 
is felt to be the surest means of freeing one’s self from routine 
and of freeing the activities entirely from external restraint. 

Another, somewhat nondescript, class may be made to include 
men whose natural opportunities or intelligence might have made 
them laborers in various industries — hewers of wood and drawers 
of water—but who, instead, have drifted into various occupa- 
tions where there are possibilities of excitement, or where, at 
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least, the mechanical and routine elements are absent, and there 
is no demand for a steady physical activity of the non-competi- 
tive type. Policemen, firemen, detectives, livery-stable men, 
coachmen, barkeepers, and barbers are more or less valuable to 
society, and many of them are very hard workers, but their occu- 
pations differ from hard labor in affording considerable oppor- 
tunity for sitting about and an occasional chance to see or join 
a fight or a game, to talk, or play the races. 

And, finally, we have the extreme cases of the tramp and 
criminal, representing a failure to accept the social arrange- 
ments at all. There is either a congenital variational inability 
of the organism to adjust itself to the artificial habits of the 
race, or a failure in society to provide the proper suggestions in 
early life to the members of these classes; or, otherwise stated, 
the defect may lie in the organism or in the educational system. 

We are now, perhaps, in a position to understand how gam- 
bling comes to exist and why it is so fascinating. It is a 
means of keeping up the conflict interest and of securing all the 
pleasure-pain sensations of conflict activity with little effort and 
no drudgery; and, incidentally or habitually, it may be a means 
of securing money —that is, potential satisfactions of all possible 
kinds, through the gains accruing to the winner. In gambling 
the risk is imminent, the attention strained, the emotions strong ; 
and even where the element of skill is removed entirely and the 
decision left to chance, an emotional reaction analogous to the 
feeling in the genuine conflict is felt. From this standpoint our 
problem is not so much to account for the gambler as to account 
for the business-man. The gaming instinct is born in all normal 
persons. It is one expression of a powerful reflex fixed far back 
in animal experience. The instinct is, in itself, right and indis- 
pensable, but we discriminate between its applications. It is 
valued in war and business; it expresses itself in a thousand 
forms in the games of children and in college athletics; it is 
approved in such expressions as golf, tennis, and billiards, as a 
recreation for the man of affairs ; but society justly condemns the 
exercise of the instinct aside from activities which create val- 
ues. The value may be in the increased health and vigor which 
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the business-man derives from recreation, or it may be in the 
creation of wealth by this same man in a competitive business 

but the gamester pure and simple is not regarded with favor by 
society, because he creates no values and is therefore parasitical 
and is besides a disorganizer of the habits of others. 

The sporting class, like the criminal class, is not homoge- 
neous, and a psychological description of one of its members 
would not necessarily apply to another. Any attempt to under- 
stand this class must also, as in the case of the criminal class, 
reckon with both the biological and the social factors. There 
are certainly men and races who adjust themselves with extreme 
difficulty to the conditions of industrial life, or not at all; but, 
admitting this, yet the particular life-experiences of many men 
are sufficient to determine whether they shall be members of the 
business world or of the sporting class. Psychologically the 
individual is inseparable from his surroundings, and his attitude 
toward the world is determined by the nature of suggestions 
from the outside. The general culture and social position of his 
parents, the ideals of the social set in which he moves, the 
schools he attends, the literature he sees, the girl he wants to 
marry, are among the factors which determine the life-direction 
of the youth. From the complex of suggestions coming to him 
in the social relations into which he is born or thrown he selects 
and follows those recurring persistently, emanating from attract- 
ive personalities, or arising in critical circumstances. The gam- 
bler is distinguished by no particular psychic marks from other 
members of society. There are among the bookmakers, card 
and confidence men, professional billiardists, and adventurers of 
Chicago men who by every psychological test have a very high 
grade of intelligence. They have excellent associative memo- 
ries, capacity to see general relations amid details, to reach judg- 
ments quickly and surely, and to readjust themselves skillfully 
to changing situations. While there are in this class men of 
very ordinary intelligence, there are others who, under the 
proper conditions, would have taken high rank in the army, in 
education, in the ministry, in business and politics, and in litera- 
ture and art; just as there are men in these professions who, in 
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the absence of normal opportunities and copies for imitation, 
would have turned out card or confidence men, keepers of 
gambling establishments, or thugs. There is, in fact, psycho- 
logically no more a sporting class than there is a class of col- 
lege men or a class of horse-breeders. The artist class, the 
business class, the sporting class, and the professional classes 
all contain a variety of psychic dispositions; they are, in fact, 
rather trades than classes. That this is so is well illustrated by 
the case of college men. Many of these find their way into 
college because of special aptitude, but still more, perhaps, are 
born with a chance of going to college. Their parents recog- 
nize that it gives them an advantage, and can afford to let them 
have it; and yet the fact of going to school, and especially to 
college, evidently predisposes a man to certain occupations, and 
pretty certainly closes others tc him. He may very naturally 
become a teacher or physician, for instance, but he will hardly 
become a policeman, a pickpocket, or a farmer. 

The instincts of man are congenital ; the arts and industries 
are acquired by the race and must be learned by the individual 
after birth. We have seen why the instinctive activities are 
pleasurable and the acquired habits irksome. The gambler rep- 
resents a class of men who have not been weaned from their 
instincts. There are in every species biological “sports” and 
reversions, and there are individuals of this kind among sporting 
men who are not reached by ordinary social suggestion and 
stimuli, But granting that what we may call the instinctive 
interests are disproportionately strong in the sporting class, as 
compared with say the merchant class, yet these instincts are 
also strongly marked in what may roughly be called the artist 
class; and in spite of a marked psychic disposition for stimuli 
of the emotional type, and precisely because of this disposition, 
the artist class has a very high social value. Art products are, 
indeed, perhaps more highly esteemed than any other products 
whatever. The artist class is not, therefore, socially unmanage- 
able because of its instinctive interest, though perhaps we may 
say that some of its members are saved from social vagabond- 
age only because their emotional predisposition has found an 
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expression in emotional activities to which some social value 
can be attached. 

Or if again we consider the violence with which a game, the 
game of golf for instance, may lay hold of the world in gen- 
eral, we see the ease with which the man of affairs and the 
scientist lapse from their acquired habits of industry into their 
instincts. What they are interested in as a recreation the sport- 
ing man is interested in as a constant thing. The members of 
the sporting class are not, in the main, abnormal to a degree 
which renders them socially unmanageable, but represent rather 
social and pedagogical neglect. The young man of good family 
when sowing his wild oats is temporarily a sporting man, fol- 
lowing for the time the instincts of the race. But his connec- 
tions are such that the dragnet of social habits is finally gotten 
around him and he is drawn into a reputable profession. In the 
case of the professional sport this has not happened. Most men 
profess, anyway, that they have found their occupations in life 
accidentally, and so long as this is so, it is not surprising that a 
number of men should miss the regular occupations altogether. 

W. I. Tuomas. 
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THE WORK AND PROBLEMS OF THE CONSUMERS’ 
LEAGUE. 


Any wide view of the problems of the Consumers’ League 
must early recognize the closely knit character of the industry 
of a nation in which the consumer and producer appear in many 
combinations. The problem which this body expects to solve 
cannot be intelligently worked out by attempting to isolate 
either one. They must be looked at in their true light and in 
true perspective, as the two sides of a great machine. If we 
begin, then, with a product like wheat, examine its development 
as it passes through various hands until it reaches the con- 
sumer, we may have a somewhat better notion of the complica- 
tions of production at the present time, and how it is influenced 
by the consumer. 

The farmer with his goods, horses, and household effects 
makes his way to a piece of land that has come into his posses- 
sion by virtue of purchase or by actual occupation under the 
homestead laws. He begins in the spring to sow his wheat, hav- 
ing received previously the seed from some great firm in a neigh- 
boring city that has classified it and graded it in accordance with 
the demands of purchasers. His plow has been produced by a 
manufacturing concern thousands of miles away. That concern 
has bought the iron and steel from a great trust and the wood 
from some manufacturer. The bolts, nails, and screws come 
from another producer; these are gathered together and made 
into a plow. The harrow, seed-drill, harness, and the thousand 
and one things which go to make up the equipment of the farmer 
have been produced by many hands in all parts of the coun- 
try. He begins his operations by the sowing of the seed, and 
in course of time, after due cultivation, wheat appears. It ripens, 
and then the reaper, with his self-binder produced after many 
years of thought and investigation, makes his way to the field of 
golden grain. On the following day the thresher comes, and in 
a few hours the stack of grain is reduced to sacks of wheat. 
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Some day the price of wheat advances, and the farmer takes it to 
town and sells it to the agent of a great elevator company. It 
is then placed in cars and carried to the city, where it is stored 
in awarehouse. Soon it is purchased by a milling company, and 
after passing through many processes finally appears as flour. 

It has not yet reached the hands of the consumer. Adver- 
tising agents of the milling concern have heralded the coming 
of the new flour; printing and posters have appeared everywhere 
on billboards and in the newspapers. The wholesale grocer pur- 
chases it. It is transferred to him. The flour then passes into 
the hands of the retailer, and from the retailer into the posses- 
sion of the consumer. Thus briefly outlined can be seen the 
direct course of one commodity. Very little has been said of 
the various purchasers of the many articles which are necessary 
in producing the flour. Nothing has been said of the building 
of the railroads by the aid of thousands of workers, of the 
construction of the locomotive and the cost of laying rails, 
of stretching telegraph wires, and of the erection of great 
elevators and the manufacture of iron and steel from which they 
were constructed, the complications of the market, the move- 
ment of prices, all involving thousands and millions of persons 
engaged in producing flour for the consumer. And what is true 
of flour is also true of other commodities. The final production 
and placing of any commodity in the hands of the consumer have 
been possible only through wide codperation of many persons 
and the use of great amounts of capital. 

Many kindred examples, similar to the one just given, illus- 
trate the complexities of economic problems. In them all the 
consumer plays a conspicuous part. For his benefit wheels turn, 
men toil, and factories are built. It is the consumer who is a 
creator through the power of demand, and as such originates 
production. If the article he desires is sanctioned by purchase, 
the producer rightfully feels that he has the support of the con- 
sumer. Sometimes through the beguilements of advertisements 
the middleman stimulates the imagination of the consumer to 
the degree that purchases are made of illy adapted articles, but 
still the consumer remains a controlling power, his imagination 
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and judgment in such cases must be cultivated, and when evil 
conditions exist in manufacture and sale of goods his ethical 
instinct must be aroused. This, then, is the position of the con- 
sumer—a creator through demand, a guardian of workers through 
the power of influence and criticism. We shall see how well he 
carries out his duty. 

In such a complicated industrial system many workers suf- 
fer from bad sanitation and low wages. Many more are made 
inefficient by the lack of nourishing food and proper care. 
Hundreds meet their death and thousands are injured by 
the poor protection from the whirring machinery of the factory, 
while thousands more are killed in the transportation of com- 
modities from place to place. Hidden from public gaze, men and 
women labor in dark and noisome places producing garments 
for the many, while in crowded factories, filled with dangerous 
machinery and illy ventilated, men and women work for their 
daily bread. Such in brief is a picture of production altogether 
too often seen in these days. It would be unjust to pass by in 
silence the struggles of the other side. In the strife of indus- 
trial contest merchants and manufacturers are compelled to look 
well to their safety. Competition sharp and excessive has 
increased expenses, added to the burden of producing, and com- 
pelled men to eliminate the seemingly unnecessary in order to 
place the commodity in the hands of the consumer at the lowest 
possible price. Quality and wages may and often do suffer in 
competition. The three parties to the final act, the capitalist, 
the laborer, and the consumer, suffer thereby. 

In recognition of the many glaring evils now inherent in the 
industrial system, many of the state legislatures have from time 
to time enacted laws for the purpose of curbing the worse features 
of modern production. These laws have been enforced with a 
fair degree of efficiency, and, together with the united efforts of 
trades unions, much has been done to better the condition of the 
worker; but the law thus far has been inadequate to secure far- 
reaching results. Recognizing the fact that law can be enforced 
only by the healthy condition of public opinion, men and 
women have attempted to form organizations for the purpose of 
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bringing to bear upon the producing part of society the influence 
of the consumer. The idea is great, it is tremendous, it is 
powerful. When one thinks of the thousands of consumers (for 
every person is a consumer, and the great body of laboring men 
are interested in increasing the purchasing power), there seems 
to be no limit to the development of the movement from the 
consumer’s point of view. In the past the producer and the dis- 
tributor have been permitted to interpret the laws made by the 
legislature and to regulate their enforcement. But undoubtedly 
the day has gone by when the consumer will remain nothing 
more than a mere negative factor in the distribution of com- 
modities. One great reason why consumers as a body have not 
influenced more the production of commodities has been the 
varied interests of these same persons, and further the fact that 
the ethical side of production has never been called to their 
attention in a systematic way. It remains true, nevertheless, 
that every purchase that a man or woman makes today must 
bring to bear a double influence, one on the individual, the other 
on the community. 

The individual who purchases today does so on the condition 
that he may secure the largest possible amount of commodities 
for the smallest amount of money. He gives the method of 
production no particular thought and remains satisfied if the 
quantity of goods purchased are of the texture and kind that he 
wishes. But his purchase has a social effect. After he has 
helped create a demand for that particular kind of goods, he 
sanctions its manufacture and helps to establish that method as 
possibly the most satisfactory way of securing such commodities. 
Thus he has it within his power to maintain a social condition 
which will affect many workers and in turn many producers. If 
he has been making any purchases of commodities manufactured 
in sweat-shops, he has in a certain sense, in his neglect to inform 
himself, made it possible for individuals to pay low wages, to 
compel workers to labor long hours, and at the same time 
endangered the life of consumers by the sale of unsanitary gar- 
ments. The results of such action on his part do not cease with 
merely creating low wages and long hours; they reduce vitality 
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and render the service of the laborer smaller by encouraging 
production under such conditions. If any large number of per- 
sons are so employed, there must follow a very much lower pro- 
ductive effort in that community. This in turn affects the 
amount of goods produced and influences the prices and the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer. So, as a consequence, the whole 
matter comes back upon the consumer, who, through the very 
fact that he sanctions employment at low wages and long hours, 
makes it quite possible that production will be lower and pur- 
chasing power limited thereby. There is no mistaking this point: 
although opposed most decidedly by certain individuals, the 
wages of the worker depend in the long run upon his producing 
power. Such economists as Walker, Marshall, and Clark have 
accepted this as a fact. Acknowledging it, then, as one of the 
laws of economics, it would follow that where low actual wages 
are paid (and we are to distinguish here between money wages 
and real wages) the vitality and the working power of the laborer 
are lessened. If this be true, then the number of commodities 
which are actually produced by workers is reduced, and as a con- 
sequence the cost of each commodity must be increased. This 
means in the long run (and there are some immediate exceptions 
which for the time being may be made to this statement) that 
the community will be compelled to pay more for its commodi- 
ties than when the various workers received adequate wages and 
were able to produce under the best of conditions. 

Occasionally there will be found certain trades, such as the 
clothing trade, where the statement just made is constantly vio- 
lated. This has been due in one sense to a very severe competi- 
tion which takes place between the sellers of clothing, and also 
calls many workers into this form of industry because they feel 
that they can make clothing and do sewing more easily and to 
better advantage than anything else. Hence low wages have 
prevailed on the ground that they mean a lower cost of produc- 
tion. Undoubtedly this is true for the time being. Certainly it 
means that less capital is required to produce commodities under 
such conditions. But to say that poorly paid and unskilled work- 
ers can compete with laborers who are producing in well-equipped 
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factories with modern machinery is absurd. Coupled with 
the production of clothing through the medium of unskilled 
and poorly paid wage-earners has come the sweat-shop with all 
its unsanitary conditions endangering the lives of many con- 
sumers. It is here possibly that the Consumers’ League had its 
origin. Many persons, recognizing the fact that there were bad 
sanitary conditions in such methods of manufacture in the cloth- 
ing trades, and that the workers employed received low wages 
and worked long hours, have formed what they call consumers’ 
leagues for the express purpose of bringing to bear the criticism 
and hostile action of large bodies of consumers. This part of 
the work of the Consumers’ League soon led into the organiza- 
tion of the national body, largely given over to the consideration 
of national effects of unsanitary methods of manufacture. In 
various cities of our country many conditions have been found 
to exist in selling places that are opposed to the best interests of 
the community and the highest efficiency of the worker. It was 
ascertained that long hours were the rule, and poor arrangement, 
of an unsanitary nature, existed inthe store. Thus two forms of 
the Consumers’ League have appeared, one dealing with the 
national phase of the question, and the other with the local side. 

The object of the local league is to improve the conditions 
of employés as to hours and wages through public opinion, law, 
and the action of consumers. It is proposed to do this in a 
number of ways. First of all it is recognized that the majority 
of employers are virtually helpless to improve the conditions of 
their stores. A member of the Consumers’ League must early 
recognize this fact. Merchants may be likened to vessels in a 
swift stream, the stream being known by the name of compe- 
tition. They are carried along by the current, and although they 
would oftentimes like to pay higher wages and to give their 
employés the benefit of the higher wages, nevertheless they feel 
that any such action on their part without corresponding action 
on the part of their competitors will increase the cost of hand- 
ling their business, and as a result cut down the small margin of 
profits that are made in these days, forcing them out of business. 
Undoubtedly this is true, providing higher wages do not produce 
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greater efficiency, and it is probable that the merchant would 
suffer in the beginning of such an experiment. Here, then, comes 
in the beneficent influence of the body of the consumers who 
will say to such a man: “If you will do this, we shall see that you 
do not suffer, but that you will receive the combined support of 
the organized body of consumers who will, so long as you 
maintain such a standard, purchase their commodities of you.” 
It was thought necessary, therefore, to establish some kind of 
measure by which it would be possible to determine whether any 
particular retail mercantile house was entitled to the patronage 
of the members of the Consumers’ League. A /air house was 
defined as one in which equal pay is given for work of equal 
value, irrespective of sex. A minimum wage, too, was estab- 
lished, usually of $6 per week. This, however, has differed 
very materially with the class of work and the standard of liv- 
ing in the community. It was also declared in the enforcement 
of the standard that wages should be paid by the week, and that 
fines, if imposed, should be put into a fund for the benefit of an 
employé. The hours of working were usually placed at ten 
hours per day, with a half-holiday each week during two months 
in the year. 

With respect to the physical and sanitary conditions, a mer- 
cantile establishment meeting the requirements of the standard 
must have lunch- and retiring-rooms separate, seats for sales- 
women, and such conveniences as are usual in a well-appointed 
establishment. It was also declared that no children under 
fourteen years of age were to be employed by a “fair” house. 
Having established these conditions, the next thing was to make 
a white list, which was done after due investigation of the estab- 
lishments in a city, and the announcement to the members of the 
league that such a house accepted the standard and was willing 
to comply with its conditions. 

The national problem now undertaken by a federation of 
local organizations is much more difficult than that of raising 
the standard of employment in retail stores. In the words of 
another, ‘‘they are endeavoring to aid the producer as well as 
the distributor.” This necessitates the establishment of a system 
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of inspection and the use of a label that shall be recognized as 
a standard for certain conditions. 

I have already outlined the two problems that confront the 
members of the Consumers’ League. The first I have called 
national; the second has been referred to as local. First in 
importance, so far as the organization of the league is concerned, 
is undoubtedly the local problem. The proprietors of stores 
must know that there is a body of people in the community who 
do care when goods are made under bad conditions, and who are 
willing to sacrifice a little in order to secure goods made in the 
best factories. The local problem, therefore, divides itself into 


two parts. The first one we may call educational, the second) 


economic in character. The educational problem demands firs 
of all an investigation of the various mercantile establish- 
ments situated in the city. This necessitates conversations with 
employers on the part of the officers of the league, who in a 
friendly way will attempt to secure the point of view of the 
employer, in reference to the worker, and, if possible, learn what 
his position is in regard to the application of the standard to his 
establishment. But the investigation must not end with the con- 
versation alone. It must be followed later on with an investigation 
of the store in reference to its sanitary conditions, the position 
of lunch-rooms, toilet-rooms, and ventilation. To stop at this 
point would leave the investigation incomplete and undoubtedly 
inaccurate. The employés must be asked questions as to wages, 
as to the length of the working day, as to the burden of extra 
labor, and questions of fines, vacations, and salaries. Thus an 
investigation remains naturally of great importance in the estab- 
lishment of the Consumers’ League. 

How may this investigation best be made? Can it be done 
by the members of the league in a most systematic way? It is 
my opinion that the members of the Consumers’ League have not 
the time, nor, as a usual thing, the training, to make a complete 
investigation of the conditions existing in the mercantile estab- 
lishments in a large city. I say this for the reason that in the 
various investigations that have been made many things have 
been ascertained, and oftentimes the employés’ point of view has 
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been overlooked; so that stores in which the conditions on the 
surface seem to be fairly good may be placed on the “ white list,” 
when in reality they do not belong there. 

But to continue with the investigation. We may begin with 
the question of hours. What are the number of hours employés 
are compelled to work? Do they work on Sundays? Are they 
paid for extra time? Are they given a sufficient period for 
meals? Again, are they fined, and, if so, who receives the bene- 
fits of the accumulated fines? How much are the fines? Are 
they out of proportion to the wages that are paid? Again, what 
is the treatment of employés by employers? Does a sort of 
civil-service rule exist in the store? Are people given vaca- 
tions with pay or without pay? Do they receive commissions 
on sales? Again, what is the moral condition of the stores ? 
What is the attitude of employers toward the saleswomen ? 
What is the standard of living, and how far do the wages go to 
cover this standard of living? Are there any temptations sur- 
rounding the employés of a store that are more notable than 
those found in other employments? These and many other 
questions might be asked, which cannot be ascertained by !ook- 
ing around the store for a few hours; the information, on the 
other hand, must be secured by careful examination and after 
the expenditure of considerable time. Hence a consumers’ 
league in order to have the information necessary for its pur- 
pose should secure the services of a factory inspector, or of 
some person who has served in that capacity, to do at least part 
of the work of investigation that it has before it. 

At this point the merchant or factory manager may well ask : 
‘What right have you or anybody else to investigate my premises, 
talk to my employés, and disturb my customers?” None, so 
long as the laws of the state in reference to the employment of 
workers are complied with. This is aside from the mark. As 
pointed out in the beginning, the distinction between producer 
and consumer is not so great as usually indicated; both are 
coéperators in the great problem of production and distribution. 
Instead of a hostile attitude there should be a friendly one. The 
Consumers’ League says to the merchant and manufacturer: 
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“We wish to help you to a higher standard of business, but in 
order to do that we must know how you are conducting your 
business. It rests with you whether you shall receive the aid of 
a body of intelligent consumers.” In his pamphlet on the Con- 
sumers’ League John Graham Brooks quotes one great merchant 
as saying: ‘We of course dislike the interference. I did not at 
first believe in it, but it has unquestionably corrected real abuses 
which the employers would not have corrected themselves, or 
would have corrected much more slowly.”’ 

While the investigation is going on, the spirit of the organiza 
tion, its object and purpose, may be conveyed to people in cities 
or towns in lectures and meetings held for that purpose. These, 
supplemented by the distribution of pamphlets and articles with 
explanations of the methods of the league, would bring many people 
into the position of seeing the duty of a consumer more clearly 
and more sharply than they ever did before. With the lectures 
and the issues of various articles of one kind or another, pledges 
may be made among the friends and the members of the league 
and a nucleus started for the purpose of creating a body of 
some numbers. A thorough consideration of the various points 
raised under this division of the local problem and the careful 
working out of them must lead ultimately to valuable results. 

But there are a number of economic problems connected 
with the establishment of the local organizations. The first is 
the question of employment. What are the conditions? What 
is the law? Is the competition among the merchants sharp and 
close? Are the more powerful and wealthy merchants inclined 
to employ labor long hours and pay low wages? Or is there 
a spirit of doing the thing that a competitor does? Much 
influence may be brought to bear upon the employment of 
workers by enforcing the laws already existent in a state. 
Most of the states have on the statute books laws in the follow- 
ing form: First, that women and children may be employed in 
factories for a day of not longer than ten hours, but that no 
child under fourteen may be so employed under a penalty of 
from $10 to $100 fine. In the mercantile establishment the 
same rule applies, so that all workers throughout a state can be 
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required to work ten hours, but no longer, and employers com- 
pelling individuals to work for a longer period than this may be 
fined from $10 to $25. Seats must also be placed in the mer- 
cantile establishment, and complaint can be made by any per- 
son to the factory inspector, if this act is not observed, and the 
person so violating the law may be fined from $10 to $25. The 
act also insists upon cleanliness in factories and in shops, and 
compels the separation of lunch- and retiring-rooms. Oftentimes 
the laws have nothing to say in reference to many other condi- 
tions of importance, but undoubtedly, if they were enforced, go 
far enough to meet many of the conditions that are unsatis- 
factory in most of our cities. 

When it comes to applying the standard of a “ fair” house in 
the matter of wages, there are many serious questions to be 
answered. First, what is a standard wage? Is it one that has 
been established in the city of New York or Boston, or is it the 
wage which is now received by the employés in the mercantile 
establishments? This raises the question: Is the standard of 
wages one which will maintain a girl who lives at home, or is it 
one that will maintain the girl who boards? The girl who boards 
is usually at a great disadvantage, largely because wages are 
influenced by the other class. On the other hand, wages may be 
high in one community and low in another. Each community 
may therefore make its own standard in the matter. 

In the questions dealing with labor and the conditions under 
which employment is had the Consumers’ League must soon 
come in contact with trades unions. Just what shall be the atti- 
tude of the Consumers’ League toward the trades unions? Shall 
it be hostile, or shall it fail to recognize their existence, or shall 
it aid them in every particular way possible? In one sense the 
trades union today is endeavoring to accomplish exactly the 
same thing that the Consumers’ League is working to secure. 
(Both, from a national point of view, wish to bring about cleaner 
and better conditions of employment, and higher wages. In 
order to secure this, and at the same time to use the power of 
the laborers as consumers in bringing to bear upon employ- 
ers such force as may be found in such a demand, they have 
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established what is known as the union label. The union label 
varies in form, appearance, and conditions under which it is issued 
and with the different trades unions. It is supposed to bear upon 
its face the impression that the goods are made by union labor, 
that they are made under proper sanitary conditions, and that the 
standard wages have been paid. The National Consumers’ 
League is not interested so much in the question of wages as it 
is in the question of cleanliness. Some differences of opinion 
may arise between the two organizations, for high wages are not 
necessarily indicative of the fact that production is carried on 
under clean and healthful conditions. Nor, on the other hand, 
is it true that clean and healthful conditions necessitate the pay- 
ment of high wages. Hence there is a possibility of conflict, 
but certainly with any tendency toward an understanding of 
the situation there should be coéperation between the two 
organizations from the national point of view. 

Each local consumers’ league soon finds itself brought in 
contact with trades unions. It is looked to for sympathy in 
strikes, and is expected to bring its influence to bear upon, and 
in favor of, the laboring classes. Just how far this should be 
carried and how far it should be borne out it is difficult to 
answer, but certainly every question in which the trades unions 
and Consumers’ League come together should be solved, so far as 
possible, on the basis that the trades unions and Consumers’ 
League are natural allies and not enemies. Then, again, it must 
be remembered that the trades unions represent large bodies of 
consumers, who, if once instilled with the doctrine of the Con- 
sumers’ League, would bring to bear as large a demand as the 
Consumers’ League itself. So in the beginning it should be the 
object of every consumers’ league to secure hearty codperation 
from the trades unions, to keep out of their quarrels, but at the 
same time to secure their alliance and their codperation. 

In the case of the National Consumers’ League and the 
working out of the local problem by the various chapters of the 
Consumers’ League, conflict may arise from the simple fact that 
mercantile establishments which are not on the “white list’’ may 
keep and sell labeled goods. There is no way by which the 
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National Consumers’ League can say to manufacturers: ‘ You 
shall not sell your products to the merchants that are not on the 
white list of the local Consumers’ League.” Hence it has been 
found that in some cities the store which is farthest from the 
ethical standard established by the organization carries the 
largest line of labeled goods. Often the most expensive kind 
of commodities bear the Consumers’ League label. This means 
that the large purchase of such articles is impossible, and that 
the label itself is not a guarantee at all that the local problem 
will be solved. In fact, there may be a contest and a conflict 
between the national and loca! Consumers’ League, if the first 
attempts to push the sale of all Consumers’ League goods 
regardless of the local problem. Good judgment will undoubt- 
edly meet any difficulties arising from this point. 

Looking back over the movement, it would appear that it is 
based upon the following suppositions : 

1. That the consumer can be educated. 

2. That the producer, distributor, and consumer are codp- 
erators in a great wealth problem. 

3. That production and distribution are carried on under 
unsocial conditions. 

4. That competition and neglect of consumers are responsible 
for this condition. 

5. Well-directed organization of intelligent consumers can 
change methods of manufacture or sale. 

A summary of the problems of the league divides them, first, 
as local and, second, as national. In brief, the local problems are: 

1. Educational, the creation of an ethical demand among 
consumers. 

2. Investigation of stores and factories. 

3. The establishment of a standard known as a“ fair house.’ 

4. The publication of the “white list.” 

5. Alliance with trades unions and kindred organizations. 

6. Constant agitation by printed circular, lecture, and per- 
sonal solicitation. 

The national problems are: 

1. Investigation of factories and workshops. 

2. Enforcement of factory laws. 
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3. Establishment of a Consumers’ League label. 

4. Organization of a manufacturers’ list. 

5. Establishment of consumers’ leagues in the different states 
in order to create a stable demand. 

We have still to inquire: Just what does the Consumers’ 
League ask of the individual? It demands of him that he shall 
give some thought to the makers of the commodities which he 
is consuming each day. It means further that as a consumer he 
is under obligation to see, as a duty not only to himself, but 
also to the members of the community round about him, that 
goods are made under proper conditions. 

The Consumers’ League is a great ethical movement. No 
one today can see its possibilities. When thoroughly organized 
it must yield a power and influence that will be productive of 
great results. It, however, in its organization and estab.ishment 
requires courage and a strong sense of justice, and a breaking 
away from what might be called class prejudices. It means that 
people of all classes who are, in a large sense of the term, con- 
sumers rather than producers must come together and bring to 
bear a large body of public influence. This cannot be done by 
keeping aloft from trades unions or from other forms of organiza- 
tions. In fact, the Consumers’ League movement is a codpera- 
tive movement in the full sense of the term, and until the spirit 
of codperation is largely inculcated in the minds of persons who 
are members of such a league, it cannot and will not be success- 
ful. It does not necessarily mean that any person must give up 
his friendship, or shall directly oppose a friend who is engaged 
in production or any mercantile pursuit, but it does mean that 
such person must bring to bear on friends thus engaged such 
arguments as he or she can, in the hopes of indicating to the 
merchant the real purposes and intent of the league —that it is a 
league of codperation, attempting to secure better conditions of 
production and a higher standard of wages. This certainly, then, 
is a movement well worth the consideration of any person, and 
should receive the enthusiastic support of all members of church 
organizations as well as of the general consuming public. 

Frank L. McVey. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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THE BOARD OF CONTROL IN MINNESOTA. 


At the National Conference of Charities and Corrections in 
Topeka, last year, a historical sketch of the work and growth of 
the Board of Corrections and Charities for Minnesota since 1883 
was presented, and contained the following statement : 

At this rate the Board of Corrections and Charities will soon be so 
imbedded in the legislation of the state, and will be so vital an organ in its 
work, that one would about as soon propose to dissolve the state govern- 
ment as to dispense with the board. 

Nevertheless such is the swift-moving iconoclasm of American 
political life that in less than one year thereafter not only is that 
board abolished, but also the entire list of governing boards for 
all charitable and penal institutions in the state, and their functions 
are assumed by a newly created Board of Control. In no other 
country in the world could such a revolution have been so quickly 
and so easily effected. Such is the mobility of American insti- 
tutions. 

The Board of Control consists of three members, appointed 
by the governor to serve for six years, one vacancy occurring 
every two years. The salary is $3,500 a year, traveling expenses 
are paid, and the board is authorized to employ such clerical 
assistance as may be needed. Heads of institutions are appointed 
by the board, and all subordinates are appointed by the superin- 
tendents. The financial control of the educational institutions 
is given to the board also, though it has nothing to do with the 
instruction or the appointment of their officers. All the powers 
and duties heretofore belonging to the boards of trustees, as well 
as to the Board of Corrections and Charities, now belong to the 
Board of Control. 

Such a radical change of policy would be occasioned, so the 
student of public affairs might suppose, by some acute condition 
of distrust in prevailing methods and agencies. But such a 
supposition would be wholly unfounded. There had been very 
little public discussion of the subject, and there was absolutely 
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no public opinion demanding the change. The institutions of 
the state have been managed, in the opinion of all competent 
persons, as well as those of any state in the union. Political 
factors were but remotely influential, and permanence in office 
as well as ability in management characterized the superintend- 
ents. The state Board of Corrections and Charities was one 
of the most efficient in the whole country, and the esteem in 
which it has been held is clearly shown by the fact that at nearly 
every session of the legislature since its organization new and 
important duties have been imposed upon it, and increased 
appropriations have been made for its necessary expenses. The 
secretaries, only two of them since its organization, were both 
men of capacity and industry, who enjoyed the public confidence 
to a remarkable degree. The various boards of trustees were 
composed for the most part of eminent and respectable citizens 
who from pride in their work and from a desire to serve the 
public had given much time and toil to their duties without com- 
pensation. No scandal of any kind has occurred in the treat- 
ment of the wards of the state in many years. 

Why, then, should any change have occurred in the manage- 
ment? It was brought about mainly by the exertions and 
advocacy of Hon. Robert C. Dunn, auditor of state, who will 
deserve the credit for success, and who must share at least the 
responsibility of any adverse fortune, coming to the new system. 

In his report to the legislature of 1899 Mr. Dunn recom- 
mended the appointment of a committee to investigate the sub- 
ject of the management of state institutions, alleging that 
Wisconsin and Iowa had saved hundreds of thousands of dollars 
by consolidating the management of all institutions under a 
single board. The legislature did not follow the suggestion, and 
it has been stated that the reason for the failure to do so was to 
be found in the fact that the legislature was Republican, while 
Governor Lind, who was a Republican-Populist- Democrat, would 
have the privilege of appointing the first members of the new 
board, should one be created. 

Whether this be true or not, it is certain that the message of 
Governor Lind to the same legislature discussed the whole 
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question with great candor, presenting with singular ability the 
argument for and against the change. He thought it beyond 
question that, if all the purchases for the institutions were made by 
a single agency, money would be saved, there would be no strife 
between the different institutions, and the reports from them 
would no longer be colored by local bias or interests. Members 
of separate boards were often lobbyists for their particular insti- 
tution, without considering the interests of the state at large. 

The dangers of the board of control plan were thus summa- 
rized : 

. that the appointments areas likely to take the political complexion 
as in the make-up of the separate boards. If inefficiency or lack of probity 
find place, the resulting danger is greater because of the greater power. 
There is also greater danger of stagnation, and that a demoralizing and 
bureaucratic spirit may gain ascendency. 

In the same message he said: “Our Board of Corrections 
and Charities has done, and is doing, valuable work, and is exer- 
cising a wholesome control over our institutions.” In a public 
address given later he repeated this testimony in a very warm 
indorsement of Secretary Jackson. It may be well to say here 
that at no time in the discussion was this board adversely criti- 
cised. Mr. Dunn and the present governor both agreed that 
this board should continue, even if the board of control plan 
was adopted, but it failed in the legislature. 

Governor Lind recommended as the most important feature 
of the Wisconsin and Iowa system the matter of analyzed 
accounts, so that a prompt and correct comparison might be 
made in the expenditures of the various institutions. This sug- 
gestion was approved by the legislature, and an additional 
appropriation to the Board of Corrections and Charities was made 
for that purpose. This was the entering wedge for the new 
method of management. 

Mr. Dunn renewed his recommendation for a board of con- 
trol in his message to the legislature of 1901. Governor Van 
Sant also recommended the board of control in his annual mes- 
sage. The argument of each was chiefly the saving to be made 
in purchasing supplies. 
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Little discussion of the proposed change occurred in the 
newspapers, and the opposition to the measure was made chiefly 
by the Pioneer Press, which suggested that the humanitarian side 
would be best conserved by the present system, and that the 
financial advantages hoped for could be better secured by a pur- 
chasing agent, leaving the general management as it was. It 
was argued by some that the chief reason for the change lay in 
the desire to build up a political machine that would control the 
hundreds of employés of the various institutions. This objec- 
tion does not seem to have lost any votes to the cause. Governor 
Van Sant had suggested a “non-partisan” board in his message, 
and a provision that not more than two of the members should 
belong to the same political party was in the first draft of the bill, 
but was stricken out by amendment. During the progress of the 
measure in the legislature the governor appointed a special com- 
mittee of three citizens to investigate the board of control sys- 
tem, and other methods of administration in adjacent states. The 
committee consisted of Hon. C. A. Morey, member of the Repub- 
lican state central committee; Hon. W. E. Lee, ex-speaker of 
the house of representatives; and ex-Senator A. W. Leavitt; 
the first two being Republicans and the last being a “gold 
Democrat,” but a supporter of the Republican party in the last 
two general elections. Mr. Morey was the personal representa- 
tive of Governor Van Sant on the committee that managed his 
campaign. The committee made a favorable report, the bill 
became a law, and the committee was then appointed as the 
first Board of Control in the same order in which it had been 
named as the committee of investigation on the merits of the 
proposed system. The committee in its report suggested that a 
section be added to the bill prohibiting political influences in the 
institutions. The section was added. 

It is proper to state that controversy arose as to the correct- 
ness of the financial comparisons which showed a large saving in 
favor of the board of control system. All who have familiarity 
with statistics know that to have real value variations must 
occur under substantially identical conditions. This obvious 
rule was not strictly followed in the discussion. 
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Aside from the financial argument, perhaps the most potent 
reason for the change was the desire to suppress the insolent local 
lobby which persisted in regarding each institution as a gratuity 
from the state to the town in which it was placed, and therefore 
to be managed by local wisdom in local interests. 

In the appointment of the Board of Control it is said that 
the cities of the state were not to be “recognized” because they 
had already received more “ patronage” than they were entitled 
to have, and therefore the members must come from the coun- 
try. In spite of the infelicity of having made use of the same 
men for investigating the merits of a system of which they were 
to be beneficiaries, the general impression is that the men com- 
posing the new board are capable and honest, and that the sys- 


tem will be fairly tried on its merits. 
SAMUEL G. SMITH. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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RELATION OF CHARITY-ORGANIZATION SOCIETIES 
TO RELIEF SOCIETIES AND RELIEF-GIVING. 


In order to formulate, if possible, a practicable plan of 
codperation between charity-organization societies and relief 
societies an effort was made to ascertain the relations existing 
between them in those cities in the United States in which both 
are found, and also to learn the extent to which the charity- 
organization societies are accustomed to give relief from their 
own funds, upon which point there seemed to be some confusion 
of thought. Questions were sent out, to which replies were 
received from societies in seventy-five cities. Almost all the 
more important ones were heard from, and the conclusions based 
upon their reports may safely be considered as fairly represent- 
ing all. 

With reference to the practice of giving relief from their own 
funds, fifty-one societies answered in the affirmative and twenty- 
four’ in the negative; but an analysis of the reports leads to a 
modification of these figures. 

Such an analysis shows that eight of the twenty-four socie- 
ties that classify themselves as non-relief-giving provide imme- 
diate relief in urgent cases, pending adjustment, either from their 
general funds or from special funds maintained for that purpose; 
three others authorize their agents to expend money from their 
own purses in emergencies, which will be refunded to them by 
the society from some source; two have a combination of both 
methods; five in cities of less than 50,000 are indefinite in their 
answers upon this point ; while the remaining seven societies assert 
that direct relief is procured wholly from outside sources. In 
two of the seven last mentioned the relation with the relief 
society is so close as to amount to a consolidation, as in one 


* These are New York, Boston, Baltimore, Indianapolis, Newark, Providence, 
Washington, D. C.; Minneapolis, St. Paul, Cambridge, Mass.; Charleston, S. C.; Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Hartford, Conn.; New Bedford, Mass.; Lynn, Mass.; La Crosse, Wis.; 
Malden, Mass.; New Brunswick, N.J.; Salem, Mass.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Grinnell, 
Ia.; Newburyport, Mass.; Passaic, N. J., and Plainfield, N. J. 
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instance the secretary of the charity-organization society is also 

the secretary of the relief society, and in the other instance the 

two societies occupy the same building, issue joint appeals for 

money, and publish a joint annual report, while the charity- 
organization society does all the investigating for both societies, 

and writes orders for groceries which the relief society pays 

without question. 

Mes . Of the remaining five societies that seem clearly to rely upon 

: outside sources, four are in small cities, and all five of them have 
perfected arrangements by which immediate aid in emergencies 

: will be given by relief societies upon their recommendation 

without reinvestigation. 
: Some of the societies have had valuable experiences in con- a 
nection with relief work, and the views of some general secre- 

taries upon this point will be interesting. 

The general secretary in Denver (population 150,000) 
writes : 

I think we can do our work much more efficiently and satisfactorily by 
having an emergency fund and supplementing it by individual assistance 
than we could by depending upon a separate relief society, wherein there is 
always likelihood of a difference of opinion about cases and about methods in 
general. 

The general secretary in Orange, N. J., writes : 

Our community is small, 60,000 population ; there was no relief society, 


and it would have been an egregious error to have tried to organize one. 
We organize substitutes for relief, and when direct relief is necessary we 


{ follow one of two plans: (1) if need is temporary and limited, we use our 
own funds ; (2) if need is likely to be continuous or is large, we appeal to 
iy individuals or through the newspapers. 

,, The general secretary in Portland, Ore. (population 90,000), 
writes : 

al The attempt was made in the first place, twelve years ago, to make this 


strictly a charity-organization society, but a few years in that direction 
demonstrated the necessity of combining relief work with the other. We 
have, I think, succeeded in doing this without giving place to the evil effects 
that are usually supposed to arise from such a combination. Outdoor relief 
has been greatly diminished, begging practically abolished, and a good 
= degree of codperation secured among churches, societies, and benevolent 
Bx: individuals. The county commissioners contemplate discontinuing outdoor 
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relief and have followed our example in requiring work from able-bodied 
persons asking relief. The situation is not all that could be desired, but 
improves from year to year. 

The general secretary in Worcester, Mass. (population 100,- 
000), writes: 

I was trained to believe that the associated charities should never give 
relief, and came to this city to take up the work “firm inthe faith.” I found 
the society giving relief and thought it not wise to make changes until I knew 
local conditions. After five years’ careful study I have come to the following 
conclusions: (1) We must have some general relief work. (2) It is not wise 
to run the risk and incur the expense of a separate society for the avowed 
purpose of giving relief. (3) If aid must be given, the motive for which it is 
given and the result to the recipients are the points to be considered, and not 
merely the method by which it is dispensed. 

The difference in the attitude of mind toward the subject of 
relief between some which report themselves in the non-relief- 
giving class and those which do not is seen in a comparison of the 
societies in New York and Chicago. New York during the pre- 
ceding year received and expended a large sum of money as 
intermediary, and also distributed through its agents several 
thousand dollars of a special relief fund which was placed in its 
hands; and when urgent need was found which could not well 
be supplied from the regular sources organized by the society, 
the agents were authorized to expend money from their own 
purses, which was refunded by the society from some source. 
None of this money was considered as a part of the funds of 
the society. 

The society in Chicago did almost exactly the same thing. 
It also collected and expended a considerable sum as inter- 
mediary, and likewise expended a special relief fund which was 
placed in its hands; and its agents expended money in emergencies 
until other sources could be reached. But all of this money was 
considered as a part of the funds of the society and made up the 
aggregate of the amount reported as expended for relief. The 
main difference between the methods of the two societies seems 
to be a matter of bookkeeping. If comparisons were to be care- 
fully made between many other societies of the two classes, the 
differences would be found to consist largely of arbitrary classifi- 
cation. 
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Of those societies that state that they give relief from their 
own funds thirty-nine are in cities that have no general relief 
societies and include most of the smaller cities. The remainder 
of this class, twelve in number, restrict their relief, for the most 
part, to emergencies and to those cases for which appropriate 
relief cannot, except with great difficulty, be procured from any 
other source. The statements upon this point are clearly borne 
out by the records of their expenditures. 

The conclusions to be derived from the inquiry concerning 
the practice of charity-organization societies in giving relief 
are: 

1. With the exception of possibly half a dozen societies, 
all but one of which are in the small cities, charity-organization 
societies provide immediate relief in urgent cases from funds in 
the hands of their agents. These funds are, first, ‘interim aid,” 
‘special relief,” ‘‘emergency relief,” “golden book,” or other 
special funds maintained for that purpose; or, secondly, the 
general funds of the societies; or, thirdly, the money of the 
agents, which they advance with the knowledge that they will 
be reimbursed. 

2. The reliance of many charity-organization societies upon 
their own general or special funds for relief is due, first, to the 


absence of relief societies; secondly, to the failure to secure 

} codperation with existing relief societies; thirdly, to the diff- 

culty and delay of complying with the conditions upon which 
relief may be had from relief societies with which coéperation 
is incomplete. 

Relief-giving was omitted from the work of the first charity- 
organization society for special reasons, but the conditions 
, do not seem to have made it possible for the societies in 

5, the United States to follow the original plan with success. The 
; effort to do so has undoubtedly led to some confusion of thought 
ts: and waste of energy. As the prevailing methods are so widely 
] at variance with what has generally been considered the stand- 
ay ard, it would be wise to revise the principles of charity-organiza- 


tion societies upon this point to suit local conditions and prevent 
harmful misunderstanding. 
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Their real duty consists in impressing upon the minds of the 
public the fact that material relief is only the preliminary step 
in the process of regenerating the individual, a step that under 
some circumstances need not be taken at all; that constructive 
work which shall develop the individual beyond the need of 
alms is the supreme aim. It is in the emphasis of the latter 
rather than in the denial of the former function that the charity- 
organization society will fulfill its true mission. 

That part of the inquiry which pertained to the relations that 
exist between charity-organization societies and relief societies 
shows that their codperation involves the performance on the 
part of the relief societies of the following things: (1) report 
to the charity-organization society the names of the people 
aided; (2) refer applicants to the charity-organization society 
for investigation; (3) grant no relief upon the recommendation 
of other societies or individuals without the indorsement of the 
charity-organization society; (4) give immediate relief in emer- 
gencies upon the recommendation of the charity-organization 
society without reinvestigation; (5) be guided or controlled by 
the charity-organization}society in the amount, kinds, and dura- 
tion of relief to families or individuals recommended by it. 

Nine societies reported that their relations with relief societies 
included all five of these points, by which they were given 
exclusive control of the work of the relief societies. Fourteen 
others reported that the relief societies observed only the first, 
fourth, and fifth, which gave them complete control of the relief 
to families recommended by them. Eight more were willing to 
codperate to the extent of granting relief in emergencies before 
making an independent investigation. 

Almost without exception the expressions of satisfaction 
with the existing relations became the more marked as the 
coédperation involved the larger number of the five points 
enumerated above, so that it would seem that exclusive control by 
the charity-organization society is the ideal relation. Exclusive 
control does not imply coercion, but a relation entered into 
willingly by both societies, the relief society reserving the right 
of independent judgment if necessary. The relation approaches 
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or involves exclusive control in those instances in which one 
society was organized specifically to supplement the work of the 
other, or when an older society was reorganized for that purpose. 
Instances of this kind are found in Baltimore, Washington, 
D. C.; Indianapolis, Malden, Mass.; Kansas City, and possibly 
others. This is further evidence that such a relationship is 
regarded as ideal. 

When codperation is complete there seems to be a tendency 
for the two societies to consolidate. This has occurred in at 
least two cities in which one individual has been made the 
executive officer of both societies. It is interesting to note that 
such a consolidation has taken place in Oakland, Cal., although 
the charter under which the charity-organization society was 
incorporated prohibits the giving of relief from its own funds. 

It has been more difficult, it seems, to establish satisfactory 
arrangements with those relief societies that have great activity 
than with those of less energy. This is naturally the result of 
a dislike on the part of the relief society to place itself in what 
might appear to be a position of subordination to the charity- 
organization society. The most striking illustration of this is in 
New York city, in which both societies are very active. Formerly 
the charity-organization society was able to get relief for families 
recommended by it from the relief society without a reinvesti- 
gation and without losing control of the case. But for the last 
two or three years the relief society has refused to give relief 
except when the case has been fully surrendered to it. This 
has resulted in a good many instances in the organization of 
other sources of relief which can be controlled by the charity- 
organization society. The codperation between the two societies 
there does not consist in a ‘division of labor” upon the same 
families, but in a division of families or cases, somewhat after 
the manner, it seems, of the division of traffic by competing 
railroad lines. 

This inquiry has been one-sided, as it has been conducted 
from the standpoint of the charity-organization society only.’ 

* The writer proposes to prosecute the inquiry farther from the standpoint of the 
relief societies. 
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The conclusion reached, however, is that the most satisfac- 
tory relation between the societies is found when the relief 
society is passive, not because it must be, but because its con- 
fidence in the efficiency of the charity-organization society makes 
it willing to abide by its acts and follow its advice. Ordinarily 
it should serve simply as a repository of a relief fund to be 
expended as the charity-organization society should direct. Any 
extension of its activity should be along lines not covered by 
the charity-organization society, like the development of indus- 
trial relief, savings banks, etc. 
CHARLES MEREDITH HvuBBARD. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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SOCIAL ASSIMILATION. 
PART I. PRINCIPLES. 


I. DEFINITION AND ORIGIN, 


WRITERS on historical and social science are just beginning 
to turn their attention to the large subject of social assimilation. 
The impulse given to thought along this new line is mainly due 
to the influence of Ludwig Gumplowicz, who makes assimilation 
the most important social fact and considers it the cause of all 
advance in civilization. To him the struggle of races is the 
supreme law of social life, and the resulting ‘‘cross-fertilizations 
of culture”? the cause of progress.? This is the thesis of all his 
writings, and the masterly way in which he handles his theme has 
opened up a vast new field for the coming sociologist. Of hardly 
less importance in this regard is the work of Gustav Ratzen- 
hofer,3 and already through the combined efforts of these two 
the ground has been thoroughly cultivated and stands ready for 
planting. The Russian sociologist Novicow also recognizes the 
importance which the fact of assimilation is to take in all soci- 
ological theory, for he prophesies that in the future treatises on 
assimilation will form vast libraries, such as today are made by 
the treatises on strategy, tactics, or law.‘ 

That the subject has until recently received little attention 
is readily seen by a mere glance at the works of our leading 


*E. A. Ross, Soctal Control, p. 339. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1901. 

*GumpPLowicz, Der Rassenkampf, p. 254: “Durch die ganze Geschichte der 
Menschheit ein fortwahrender Amalgamirungsprozess hindurchzieht, der, von den 
kleinsten primitiven syngenetischen Gruppen ausgehend, nach irgend einem uns 
unbekannten rassebildenden Gesetz die kieinen heterogenen Gruppen immer mehr zu 
grossen Gesammtheiten, zu Vélkern, Nationen und Rassen zusammenschliesst und 
amalgamirt und sie immer gegen andere ebenso zusammengeschlossene und amal- 
gamirte Volker, Nationen und Rassen in den Kampf und durch denselben zu immer 
neuen Herrschafts- und Culturgebieten fiihrt, die wieder das Heterogene zusammen- 
schmelzen und amalgamiren.” 

3 Die sociologische Erkenntnis. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1898. 

4Novicow, Les Luttes entre Sociétés humaines, p. 128. 
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sociologists and historians. The word itself rarely appears, and 
when the theme is touched upon no clearly defined, stable idea 
seems to exist, even in the mind of the author. Thus Giddings 
at one time identifies assimilation with “reciprocal accommoda- 
tion.”’* In another place he defines it as ‘the process of grow- 
ing alike,’”’* and once again he tells us it is the method by which 
foreigners in United States society become Americans.3 Nor 
are M. Novicow’s ideas on the subject perfectly lucid, for he 
considers assimilation sometimes as a process, at other times as 
an art, and again as a result, He makes the term “ denational- 
ization’’ coextensive with our “assimilation,” and says that the 
ensemble of measures which a government takes for inducing a 
population to abandon one type of culture for another is denation- 
alization. Denationalization by the authority of the state carries 
with it a certain amount of coercion; it is always accom- 
panied by a measure of violence. In the next sentence, how- 
ever, we are told that the word “ denationalization”’ may also be 
used for the non-coercive process by which one nationality is 
assimilated with another. M. Novicow further speaks of the art 
of assimilation, and he tells us that the resud/t of the intellectual 
struggle between races living under the same government, 
whether free or forced, is in every case assimilation.‘ Burgess 
also takes a narrow view of the subject, restricting the operation 
of assimilating forces to the present and considering assimila- 
tion a result of modern political union. He says: “In modern 
times the political union of different races under the leadership 
of the dominant race results in assimilation.’ 

From one point of view assimilation is a process with its 
active and passive elements; from another it is a result. In 
this discussion, however, assimilation is considered as a process 
due to prolonged contact. It may, perhaps, be defined as that 
process of adjustment or accommodation which occurs between 
the members of two different races, if their contact is prolonged 
and if the necessary psychic conditions are present. The result 
*GippinGs, Elements of Sociology, p. 49. 2 Jbid., p. 70. 3 Jbid., p. 49. 
*Novicow, Les Luttes entre Sociétés humaines, pp. 128, 152. 

5 BurcEss, Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law, Vol. 1, p. 2. 
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is group-homogeneity to a greater or less degree. Figuratively 
speaking, it is the process by which the aggregation of peoples 
is changed from a mere mechanical mixture into a chemical 
compound. 

Assimilation arises with the very beginnings of human 
association. Various modes of intercourse may have prevailed 
among primitive men. Their meetings may have been friendly, 
as is the case with the Eskimos today, or they may have been 
warlike. It is possible that the original state of human associa- 
tion was that of peace as it was that of independence. Quite 
likely is it, indeed, that this should have been the case, at a time 
when authority was not yet established, when customs were not 
yet formed, when association was yet so loose that even the bond 
of kinship was scarcely felt. Whatever may have been the 
organization of primitive society, whether promiscuity reigned 
and the mother-right, in consequence, had precedence over the 
father-right, as Bachofen,* McLennan,? and Morgan} would have 


*BACHOFEN, Das Mutterrecht, pp. xix, xx, 10. See MCLENNAN, Studies in 
Ancient History, pp. 319-25, for a brief outline of Bachofen’s views. 


MCLENNAN, Studies in Ancient History, pp. 92-5. 


3 MORGAN, Ancient Society, chap. i. Bachofen from the study of myths, McLennan 
from the study of ceremonials, and Morgan from the study of American tribal institu- 
tions arrived at the conclusion that promiscuity was the original state of the human 
family. Posapa, 7héories modernes sur les Origines dela Famille, de la Société et de 
Etat, pp. 48-53. SPENCER, in Principles of Sociology, Vol. 1, p. 602, says: “We 
have thus to begin with a state in which the family, as we understand it, does not 
exist. In the loose groups of men first formed there is no established order of any 
kind: everything is indefinite and unsettled. As the relations of men to one another 
are undetermined, so are the relations of men to women. In either case there are no 
guides save the passions of the moment, checked only by fear of consequences.” 
Also idid., p. 610. LuBBOCK, in the Origin of Civilization, p. 99, asserts that there 
was a period when kinship was determined by feminine filiation, but repudiates the 
idea of a period when feminine power was supreme. GIRAUD-TEULON, in his 
Origines du Mariage et de la Famille, pp. 240, 241, admits that there was an epoch 
when the preservation of the species was the principal social and religious law. 
Thus he was led to assert the essential early predominance of woman and to say that 
“the great religious and political function of the queens of Egypt was maternity.” 
The aim of Dr. LoTHAR VON DarGun’s book Mutterrecht und Vaterrecht is to show 
the distinction between relationship and power. The fact that relationship is traced 
through the mother in a certain group does not necessarily mean that feminine power 
is dominant in that group. 
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us believe, or whether, as Sir Henry Maine* and M. Fustel de 
Coulanges? strongly insist, the paternal element was paramount 
in descent and authority, in the first association of men, certain 
it is that contact of group with group was inevitable from the 
very beginning. At first the mere fact of contact spontaneously 
engendered assimilation, though, to be sure, it was feeble and 
unconscious. Contact of different peoples, whether caused by 
festivals or battles, led to complicated genetic relationships, and 
through heredity the individuals of different groups became 
more and more alike. Soon, too, assimilation was accelerated 
through the rite of adoption, which came into vogue early in the 
history of human association. Thus assimilation begins its 
work at the dawn of social life. This unconscious or spontane- 
ous assimilation came into being simply through the working of 
the environment, through mere prolonged contact. 

But since this study is concerned with assimilation as a social 
activity, consciously directed by the state—in a word, with pur- 
posive assimilation — it will deal only with societies that have pro- 
duced a civilization. Consideration of spontaneous assimilation 
in groups that have achieved nothing, that have contributed in 
no way to the world’s fund of established knowledge, will not be 
undertaken. How, now, did these civilizations arise? The 
proofs seem to be convincing enough to allow the answer: 
Through conquest, and the resulting amalgamation and assimila- 
tion of heterogeneous ethnic elements. Though Gumplowicz3 
and Ratzenhofer* are perhaps too sweeping in their statements 
that all race-contact was at first hostile and resulted in wars of 
extermination which were succeeded by wars of conquest, his- 
torical evidence supports the theory that civilized societies arose 
in consequence of conquest. In spite of the fact that Giddings 
designates Gumplowicz’s Rassenkampf as his error’ and says, 

* MAINE, Ancient Law, p. 117; Early Law and Custom, chap.7. “ Maine relied 
on the fact of male jealousy made much of by Darwin to prove that the primitive 
family was under paternal power, and that promiscuous sexual relations could never 
have been general.” (GIDDINGS, Principiles, p. 265.) 

*FUSTEL DE COULANGES, Zhe Ancient City, chap. viii. 
3 Der Rassenkampf, Part 1V; The Outlines of Sociology, Part II. 
4 Die sociologische Erkenntnis, pp. 147-56. 5 Principles, p. 298. 
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“Conquest has played so large a part in social evolution, ... . 
that certain sociologists [here reference is made in a footnote to 
Gumplowicz] have refused to admit that a community may 
become highly organized in any other way,”* he acknowledges 
“that the great historical peoples were created by the super- 
position of races or sub-races.”* To be sure, many factors 
codperate in the formation of a complex social group. But does 
not Giddings grant that the truly complex social groups — those 
that have produced civilizations —have their origin in conquest, 
when he says: 

Nevertheless . . . . it must be also admitted as one of the most certain 
facts of history that the most highly organized existing societies are com- 
posed in part of elements that have survived successive waves of conquest, 
in part of those that were once conquering forces but were afterwards sub- 
jugated, and in part of elements that won and maintained supremacy. In 
fact, for many generations the principle of ethnical subordination was seen in 
every part of the purposive organization.3 

Perhaps not until types were somewhat set, custom somewhat 
fixed, authority somewhat defined, the tie of kinship somewhat 
realized, in other words, not until the group was firmly enough 
knit together to have attained some degree of self-consciousness, 
perhaps not until then did man invariably regard his fellow-man 
of another group as anenemy. Then began the struggle. Then 
Carlyle’s question, ‘Can I kill thee, or canst thou kill me?” as 
between group and group, had to be answered. 

At first extermination was the policy of the victorious host. 
Wars of extermination naturally left little impress on social 
development. But when the victors, instead of annihilating the 
weaker race and marching on to new conquests, spare them 
and settle down upon their land, the conditions for a step 
upward in human progress are laid. Political development 
resulting in the historical state begins when one group is able to 
make use of another in some other way than by eating them. 


* Principles, p. 316. * Jbid., p. 310. 


3Jbid., p. 316. Woodrow Wilson’s views seem to coincide with those of 
Gumplowicz: “ Absolute isolation for any of these early groups would of course have 
meant stagnation; just as surely as contact with other groups meant war.” (The State 


p- 24.) 
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The conquerors enslave the subject men and marry the pick of 
the subject women. Thus the subjugated people forms a lower 
stratum in the new group. Slavery, the inevitable result of con- 
quest, denotes progress, however, for it supersedes slaughter. 
The chronicles of all peoples show the sequence of slavery on 
war, says Spencer. The Egyptians had a slave class recruited 
in war, and Assyrian history, through its inscriptions, reveals a 
state of society similar to that existing in Egypt. The Hebrews 
were slave-owners, and they themselves became later enslaved 
by the Romans. Semi-barbarous society, as seen in existing 
tribes, repeats the story. “The Damaras are idle creatures. 
What is not done by the women is left to the slaves, who are 
either descendants of impoverished members of their own tribe 

. or captured bushmen.” “The Biluchi (a tribe of Asia) 
do not themselves do the laborious work of cultivation, but 
impose it upon the Jutts, the ancient inhabitants whom they 
have subjugated. Says Tennent: ‘Slavery in Ceylon was an 
attribute of race; and those condemned to it were doomed to 
toil from their birth.’”* After the conquest the conquering 
minority perceives that without some degree of adjustment or 
accommodation it will be impossible for the victor and the van- 
quished to live side by side, and so a definition of position and 
rights follows, which, in the course of time, develops into insti- 
tutions. Common life is now more advantageous than isolated 
life. Hence adjustment is made, the first result of which is 
some sort of political organization—the establishment of social 
order which is the necessary basis of social progress. Exploita- 
tion is the dominant note in the treatment of the conquered by 
the conquerors, and social inequality becomes the principle of 
organization in the new society. The conquered people are 
enslaved, or at least become a vast industrial mass which must 
work for the conquerors. In the course of time they are differ- 
entiated into classes of more or less social esteem. The con- 
querors reserve to themselves the right of control, and soon form 
the military, priestly, and political classes of the group. The 
castes of the East point to subject or conquering races: the 
* SPENCER, Principles of Sociology, Vol. I11, 468, 469. 
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agricultural classes of India are the Hindus who were conquered 
by the Mohammedans; these latter form the merchant and war- 
rior classes. The Helots of Sparta were the original inhabitants 
of the Peloponnesus, while the warriors and kings were the 
Dorians who subdued them. With the settlement of the two 
races side by side begins, spontaneously at first, the process of 
assimilation ; first agglomeration, and then assimilation. Mere 
agglomeration begets assimilation, for in these early ages of his- 
tory, when society is just emerging from a tribal erganization, all 
races are near enough alike to make the process of fusion com- 
paratively easy. Then there is no body of tradition strong 
enough to produce a race-consciousness sufficiently intense to 
prevent assimilation. That the classes after the establishment 
of social order find themselves nearer each other than were the 
hostile races before the conquest is due to the workings of 
spontaneous assimilation. Thus, does not the historical, civil- 
ized state arise through conquest? Burgess, however, has quite 
a different view of the subject. The state is a late development 
of the nation, he asserts, which must pass through many prelimi- 
nary stages in its development before it reaches the political 
organization or state. A nation he defines as ‘“‘a population of 
an ethnic unity inhabiting a territory of a geographic unity.” 
By ethnic unity he means a population having a common lan- 
guage and literature, common custom, and common conscious- 
ness of rights and wrongs.* But, pray, how was this ethnic 
unity formed? This Burgess does not explain. Now, the estab- 
lishment of such a unity was possible only through the assimila- 
tion which resulted from the conquest of one race by another, 
and this assimilation could be brought about only under political 
organization of some sort, or, in other words, the state. Social 
order was the necessary basis for social progress, and to social 
progress, caused largely by assimilation, the nation is due.* 
Spontaneous assimilation begins with race-contact, but the 
moment the governing class realizes that homogeneity will be 
advantageous it proceeds to bring it about by every possible 
* Burcess, Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law, Vol. I, pp. 1-3. 
?On “Die Entstehung des Staates” see RATZENHOFER, pp. 156-64. 
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means, and thus assimilation is accelerated through deliberate, 
purposive action on the part of the state. In all early civiliza- 
tions class, rather than national, homogeneity is the desideratum. 
As long as the majority of the people are dependent on the ruling 
class for life in this world and the priestly class for deliverance 
from the evils of the next, it is necessary that all within the gov- 
erned class shall think alike. No original thought can be toler- 
ated, and effort is made to mold all in a common form through 
the imposition of customary law. 

Since stability is the essential feature in the early history of 
the state, since the establishment of political unity, military dis- 
cipline, and security from outside attack is the aim, the effort of 
these days is, as Bagehot puts it, to cement a “cake of custom’’* 
over the group. The food to be eaten, the costumes to be worn, 
the ceremonies to be observed, the callings to be followed, are 
all prescribed. This rigid custom rule accomplishes beautifully 
the desired end, that all within a class shall think alike, feel 
alike, act alike, and is appropriate to the stage of nation-making, 
where class-homogeneity is essential. But, if carried beyond its 
proper stage, it stops the very process it started—progress; it 
destroys the very structure it helped to erect. Many groups 
enforced the custom rule so thoroughly that they were caught 
in the meshes of their own net and held fast. The object-lessons 
offered on this point by China, Spain, and Peru are familiar. 
Custom is thus all-binding in these early days and produces a 


formal unity within the class. Imitation of one class by another | 


is not telerated, however, and interclass assimilation does not 
occur. Custom is one of the greatest of all assimilating forces 
in ancient times, but while it cements firmly all within the class, 
it holds class apart from class. 

Religion is the other chief agent made use of by civilizations, 
in the early stage of their development, for the purpose of assimi- 
lation. After the conquest the gods of the ruler become the 
national gods. ‘To have the same gods, to be watched, loved, 
and protected by the same deities, to be destined to join the 

* Physics and Politics, pp. 27, §3- See especially chapters on “ Nation Making,” 
pp. 81-155. 
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same unseen company at death, these created fellowship”? in 
these early days. Thus in the first stages of assimilation, while 
differences are strongly accented, a degree of unity is attained, 
in spite of the rigid class system, through the identity of the 
attitude of all within the group toward the problem of existence 
and the future world. In all ancient civilizations the unknown 
plays so important a part that it is easier to establish ‘a set of 
fellowship feelings’’* on the subject of religion than on any 
other. Adjustment is therefore easiest, and consequently first to 
occur, on the subject of religion. The establishment of a sub- 
conscious mind, as Mr. Fairbairn calls it,3 is thus one of the early 
results of living together. The case of India offers a modern 
instance of this. There mixture of races has been greater than 
anywhere in Europe; the differences of blood, descent, charac- 
ter, and custom have been preservea and sharply emphasized by 
the inexorable caste system, and yet a wonderful identity of 
thought among all castes exists on the attitude toward life and 
death. This sub-conscious Hindu mind is utterly impregnable to 
western ideas, and the same thing may be said of the sub-conscious 
Chinese mind. By means, then, of religion a certain amount of 
unity is established throughout the group, irrespective of class 
distinctions, and a group-homogeneity is produced sufficient to 
hold the different elements together for long periods. 


II. THE PROCESS OF ASSIMILATION, 


From the foregoing it is quite evident that the conditions 
necessary to assimilation are both psychic and social. The 
psychic prerequisite is some degree of “consciousness of kind’’* 
in the elements involved; the existence of a set of fellowship 


*E. A. Ross, “Social Control,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Vol. II, 
P- 437- 

* Jbid., p. 436. 

3A. M. FAIRBAIRN, “Race and Religion in India,” Contemporary Review, 
August, 1899. 

4GippiNnGcs, Principles, p. 17. According to Gumplowicz, “consciousness of 
kind” is “ein Gefiihl der Einzelnen, vermége dessen dieselben sich an die eine 
Menschengruppe enger angeschlossen und naher angezogen fiihlen als an andere 
Menschengruppen.” (Rassenkampf, p. 244.) 
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feelings in the group. Without, therefore, a potential fellow- 
ship—a possibility of growing to see important things from 
the same viewpoint—a possibility of thought-sympathy on 
vital questions, assimilation cannot take place. The degree of 
assimilation will depend upon the latent powers in both groups 
and the assimilating forces to which they are subjected, which 
tend to reduce all to one type.’ Antipathy may be so great as 
to prevent all union. The Chinese is so utterly out of the sphere 
of thought of the western man that his non-assimilation to occi- 
dental culture seems well-nigh a foregone conclusion. The 
ideals of the Chinese are diametrically opposed to those of the 
western man; there are no common culture bonds between the 
two races; there is no possibility of agreement as to a view- 
point for matters essential to a common life. Hence, since all 
this precludes the formation of fellowship feelings, there can be 
no assimilation. 

The social prerequisite is, of course, contact. This is brought 
about through intercourse, the means of which are both physical 
and psychic. Among the physical are the railroad, the steam- 
boat, the telegraph, the newspaper, etc.; among the psychic are 
a common language, diffusion of the power to read, common 
tradition, common culture, etc. In ancient civilizations the diffi- 
culty of much contact between the members of the group was 
almost insuperable, owing not only to the force of custom which 
separated class from class, but also to the material and intellec- 
tual obstacles to intercourse, and the consequent hindrance to the 
spread of sympathy and the creation of fellowship feelings. 
Technical arts were still in their infancy, hence easy communica- 
tion was not possible; nor were the psychic means of intercourse, 
a common language and power to read, widespread. Assimila- 
tion, therefore, did not progress rapidly in these days. Easy 
communication, made possible through inventions due to advance 
in mechanical arts, causes rapid diffusion of sentiment, and 
growth of fellowship feelings. Discussion through the school, 
the church, the club, the newspaper, accelerates the process of 


* Mayo-Smitn, “ Assimilation of Nationalities in the United States,” I, Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. IX, p. 431. 
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assimilation. In general, the greater the number of points of 
contact, the more rapid will be the assimilation, and conversely. 
One of the reasons why the United States has such a great power 
of assimilation is that here both the physical and psychic means 
of intercourse are more highly developed than elsewhere. Amer- 
ica has, perhaps, the most perfect system of communication in 
the world, a system which does much toward annihilating the 
barriers of space and time, and which is responsible for the 
simultaneous creation of sentiment and public opinion, through- 
out the length and breadth of our vast land. In Russia, on the 
contrary, on account of the poor means of travel and the censor- 
ship of the press which prohibits the publication of local news 
and the discussion of internal affairs of state, such a thing as 
common sentiment or public opinion does not exist. There is 
no knowledge on the part of the government at St. Petersburg 
of the interior condition of the empire. It is impossible to dis- 
cover how reforms work in the provinces. The inevitable result 
of such a condition is to retard the process of assimilation. 
The unwieldy character of the Roman empire, too, was, no doubt, 
due largely to the lack of a pertected system of intercourse. 
Creation of a set of fellowship feelings throughout all parts of 
the empire, too, was, in consequence, impossible. Hence only a 
lax unity was realized.*. That intercourse accelerates assimilation 
is shown by the well-known fact that in high mountain regions 
and in islands, which present difficulties to communication, the 
population is always far behind that of the adjacent lowland or 
mainland in civilization. In the Caucasus region, which is called 
an ethnological museum, live tribes today which take us back to 
the time of Trajan. Bryce says: “It has also preserved .... 

*“At the epoch of its greatest extension the Roman empire occupied five million 
square kilometers. Mechanical arts were not then developed enough to cause a vital 
circulation sufficiently intense throughout a territory so spread out. Maritime travel 
was moderately rapid . . . . but only during the warm season. In winter navigation 
ceased. Communication by land was much slower. After the great Roman roads were 
built and relays organized, the traveler could make one hundred Roman miles in a day. 
The most distant provinces probably could not be reached from Rome under three or 
four weeks. It took at least two months for the reaction in a distant province, toward 
any measure enacted at Rome, to become known in the capital city.” (Novicow 
Les Luttes entre Sociétés humaines, p. 604.) 
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f fragments of the different peoples who, from time to time, have 
; passed by it, or who have been driven by conquest into it from 
/ the lower country.”* The last persons to resist union with Eng- 
; land were the Scotch Highlanders, and the mountain districts of 
: our own country in east Tennessee and Georgia give instances of 
i belated development. Also in islands, such as Corsica and Sar- 
dinia, traditions and ancient customs persist long after they have 
been given up in the mainland. In these places the blood feud 
or vendetta is still the popular method of meting out justice, and | 
the ancient laws of hospitality are still in force. i 
The process of assimilation is of a psychological rather than 
' of a biological nature, and refers to the growing alike in charac- 
ter, thoughts, and institutions, rather than to the blood-mingling 
brought about by intermarriage. The intellectual results of the 
process of assimilation are far more lasting than the physiologi- 
cal. Thus in France today, though nineteen-twentieths of the 
blood is that of the aboriginal races, the language is directly ; 
derived from that imposed by the Romans in their conquest of 
Gaul.? Intermarriage, the inevitable result, to a greater or less 
extent, of race-contact, plays its part in the process of assimila- 
tion, but mere mixture of races will not cause assimilation. 
Moreover, assimilation is possible, partially at least, with- 
out intermarriage. Instances of this are furnished by the - 
partial assimilation of the negro and the Indian of the United 
States. Thinkers are beginning to doubt the great importance 
once attributed to intermarriage as a factor in civilization. Says 
Mayo-Smith, “It is not in unity of blood, but in unity of insti- 
tutions and social habits and ideals, that we are to seek that ‘ 
which we call nationality,”? and nationality is the result of b 
assimilation. Bryce, too, declares that intermixture of blood 
has not the effect once attributed to it. Waitz cites two 
* Transcaucasia and Ararat, p. §1. 
* TAYLOR, Zhe Origin of the Aryans, p. 204. 
3“*Assimilation of Nationalities in the United States,” Il, Po/itical Science Quarterly, 
Vol. IX, p. 670. 4 
4“There are Europeans who hold —and in this physiologically minded age it is 


natural that men should hold—that the evolution of a distinctively American type 
of character and manner must be still distant, because the heterogeneous elements of 
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opposed views as to the result of race-mixture. The one 
holds that it will ultimately cause degeneration, and the other 
that it alone is responsible for social progress. The first is 
the theory of Gobineau; the opposite, the view of Serres. 
Both views, however, are extreme, though there is more truth 
in the latter than in the former." But the belief that mere 
mixture of races will inevitably result in a superior people 
is untenable. Half-breeds, produced by the mixture of differ- 
ent races, have nowhere attained a high civilization. The 
Indian half-breed and the mulatto of the United States, as 
well as the Kaffir half-caste of south Africa and the Eurasian 
of India, uphold this statement. Mr. Galton, in his studies 
of heredity, published in Natural Inheritance, first demonstrated 
the tendency of the offspring of mixed races to revert to the 
parent types, and not to form middle types.* Even where 
half-breed races have come into existence, says Taylor, there is 
a strong tendency to revert to one of the parent types. At the 
close of the last century the Griquas, half-breeds between the 
Dutch Boers and the Hottentots, were numerous at the Cape, but 
as early as 1825 they had practically reverted to the Hottentot 
type.3 Poesche’s wide observation, extending over many years, 
led to the conclusion that without the infusion of fresh blood 
no race of mulattoes has maintained itself to the third genera- 
tion. In India there is no third generation of English blood.’ 
the population . . . . must take a long time to become mixed and assimilated. This 
is a plausible view, yet I doubt whether differences of blood have the importance 
which it assumes. What strikes the traveler, and what the Americans themselves 
delight to point out to him, is the amazing solvent power which American institutions, 
habits, and ideas exercise upon newcomers of all races. The children of Irishmen, 
Germans, and Scandinavians are far more like native Americans than prevalent views 
of heredity would have led usto expect..... I venture, however, to believe that the 
intellectual and moral atmosphere into which the settlers from Europe come has more 
power to assimilate men than their race qualities had power to change it; and that 
the future of America will be less affected by this influx of new blood than anyone 
who has not studied the American democracy of today can realize.” (BRYCE, 7he 
American Commonwealth, Vol. Il, p. 725.) 

* Anthropologie der Natur-Volker, Vol. 1, pp. 422-4. 

* GIDDINGS, Principles, p. 233. 3TAYLOR, The Origin of the Aryans, p. 199. 

4PorscHE, Die Arier, p. 10; quoted in TAYLOR, p. 199. 


5S TAYLOR, of. cit., p. 200. 
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The belief that even a small infusion of foreign blood accom- 
plishes good results is often instanced by the Norman Conquest, 
but the truth is that the assimilation produced by the Normans 
was of a mental rather than a physiological character. Very 
little effect could have been produced on the Anglo-Saxons as a 
whole through intermarriage, owing to the relatively small num- 
ber of the Normans. The transformation of type into the 
English people was due to the effect of the superior continental 
civilization introduced by the Normans. Not all race-mixtures, 
moreover, have resulted in progress. Sicily, the meeting-ground 
of various races, has always been most unhappy.’ Giddings 
sums up the latest thought on the subject thus: 

Mixed races, after natural selection has eliminated their weaklings, are 
taller, stronger, more prolific, and more adaptable than pure races. Anthro- 
pologists differ in regard to the limits within which cross-breeding is advan- 
tageous. Prichard's opinion (Natural History of Man, p. 18) that hybrid 
offspring are equally prolific whether their parent stocks are similar or most 
dissimilar races is still held by many investigators. The consensus of the 
best judgment on this subject, however, supports the conclusion of J. C. Nott, 
that two resembling races produce fertile offspring, but that when very unlike 
races are crossed the offspring show an inherent tendency to sterility when 
kept apart from parent stocks (Nott and Gliddon, 7yfes of Mankind, p. 397). 
This is the belief of Vogt (Lectures on Man, p. 421) and of Professor Broca 
(Phenomena of Hybridity in Genus Homo, p. 60). On one point there is no 
dispute. Crossing creates physiological plasticity and variability. It is for 
this reason, indeed, that some hybrid races lack stability. Most of the ethnical 
elements that have mingled in civil societies have been sufficiently unlike to 
insure plasticity and individual vigor, and not so different as to impair the 
stability or the fertility of the resulting stock.* 

It is readily seen that there are two elements concerned in 
the process of assimilation—the active and the passive—the 
assimilating people and those being assimilated. Consequently 
assimilation has a dual character—is more or less reciprocal in 
its action—a process of give and take to a greater or less degree. 
Attack is made by the assimilating people; response is given by 
those to be assimilated, and upon the character of this response 
depends the amount of interaction between the elements. 

* Mayo-SmITH, “Assimilation of Nationalities in the United States,” I, Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. IX, pp. 430, 431. 


* Principles, pp. 324, 325. 
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Conquest changes not only the conquered, but also the conquerors 
[says Woodrow Wilson]. Insensibly, it may be, but deeply, they are 
affected by the character of the subdued or absorbed races. Norman does 
not merge with Saxon without getting Saxon blood into his own veins and 
Saxon thoughts into his head; neither had Saxon overcome Celt without 
being himself more or less taken captive by Celtic superstition. And these 
are but historical instances of what must have been more or less characteristic 
of similar events in “ prehistoric”’ times." 

That interaction is bound to follow contact, be the inter- 
course never so little, is instanced by frontier life. When civilized 
man on the borders of civilization comes in contact with bar- 
barous or semi-civilized races, there is modification on both sides. 
Though the civilized man is more able to resist than the rude 
man, he is influenced by his surroundings, and becomes callous 
and superstitious and lax in morals. But a glance at the 
Americans managing mines in Mexico substantiates this state- 
ment only too often and too well. 

Whether the one or the other element involved shall pre- 
dominate, and to what degree this predominance shall extend, or 
whether the process shall partake of the nature of an exchange, 
is determined largely by three factors: (1) the relative culture 
stage of the elements involved; (2) the relative mass of the 
two elements; and (3) the relative intensity of race-con- 
sciousness.” 

When the planes of culture differ, the higher element tends 
to predominate over the lower. Professor Sayce lays down the 
general rule that when a small body of invaders bring with them 
a high civilization their language wiil prevail. Visigothic was 
soon extirpated in Spain; Dutch flourishes at the Cape. What 
is true of the language is more than likely to be the case with 
the rest of the culture of the invaders. When the dominant people 
are decidedly superior to the rest in civilization, they are able to 
impose their culture easily upon the conquered. Indeed, if the 

* The State, pp. 26, 27. 

?Gumplowicz declares that the result of race-collision is rigidly determined by 
law, the kind of people arising after the contact being wholly dependent upon the 
relative volume, weight, constitution, cohesion, and structure of the groups involved. 
(Soziologische Essays, p. 16.) 

3 Principles of Comparative Philology, pp. 177, 178. 
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inferior element is far enough below the superior in social devel- 
opment, it is possible that the conquering minority may be 
reduced to one man. Instance Bastian’s testimony to the influ- 
ence of one white man upon a whole savage community. The 
manner of life and personal habits of the tribe were greatly 
modified through his advent.t Novicow asserts that if an 
Englishman establishes himself in Spain, Spanish society in his 
vicinity will ascend the ladder of progress, because the stranger 
brings an activity superior to that of the natives.* The state- 
ment that the higher culture tends to prevail over the lower often 
holds good in cases where the higher culture is possessed by the 
conquered people. The Romans were partially Hellenized in 
the eastern part of their empire, and the triumphant Germans, 
in the barbarian conquest of Rome, were finally Romanized in 
what were once Roman provinces. Again, it is true that the 
nearer the planes of culture, the greater will be the interaction. 
When two races of about the same culture stage come in contact, 
characteristic traits of each will persist. There often results, 
therefore, instead of an imposition of the civilization of the con- 
querors upon the conquered, such a reciprocal action, such a 
modification of institutions and habits, in a word, such a fusion, 
that a new type, quite distinct from either of its component ele- 
ments, arises. Perhaps one of the best examples of this reaction 
is seen in the Norman conquest of England and the resulting 
English type of culture. When the elements involved have 
approximately the same civilization, the language used after the 
conquest often shows how keen the struggle for predominance 
has been. If adjustment cannot be made immediately, a com- 
mon meeting-ground is given through the use of a neutral tongue. 
Thus in Hungary, where there has been such a struggle of 
tongues, Latin was the language of administration up to 1849. 
In the second place, the interaction between the elements 


*“Dr. Petzoldt . ... cites Bastian’s testimony that even one short visit (to cer- 
tain inner African tribes) from a white man is often enough to destroy the peculiarity 
of type. ‘New tendencies are introduced and the stability is immediately diminished, 
though only to progress gradually to a newer higher form.’” (WILLIAMS, 4 Review 
of Evolutional Ethics, p. 430.) 

* Les Luttes entre Sociétés humaines, p. 565. 
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depends upon their relative mass. Though mass perhaps is not 
as important an influence as culture, it is without doubt a deter- 
mining factor in the reaction." Other things being the same, the 
more equal the two elements in mass, the more reciprocal their 
action; hence the effect of assimilating forces varies inversely 
with the compactness of the passive element. It is greatest when 
the passive element consists of isolated individuals. All through 
ancient history both the attack and response in the assimilating 
process were mass-action. But in our own day and in our 
own land the process of assimilation of immigrants involves the 
action of a group upon an individual. Our vast body of immi- 
grants comes, not as a horde, but as individuals, who scattering 
through American society are rapidly assimilated. The power 
of the assimilating element is overwhelming. There is little or 
no resistance on the part of the immigrant, and the process is 
accomplished almost without his knowledge. Here interaction 
is reduced to the minimum, yet it does exist. It is to be noticed 
especially in the effect of the German element upon our music 
and amusements. But that the resistance to assimilating forces 
is greater the more it is made en masse is shown by the persist- 
ence of alien customs in the Mennonite villages of Minnesota 
and the German settlements in Wisconsin. 

The interaction between the elements depends, in the third 
place, upon the relative intensity of race-consciousness. The 
more intense its race-consciousness, the greater the resistance 
of the passive element, and possibly the greater its counter-influ- 
ence; but this consciousness may be so intense as to prevent all 
assimilation. Greek civilization was not lost through the Roman 
conquest of Greece, because of the intense race-consciousness 
among the Greeks, which not only prevented surrender of their 
own peculiar culture, but was instrumental in causing its adop- 
tion by the victors. From the time of contact the Romans 
“played the Greek” in most matters of social life. In the east- 
ern part of the empire Greek was the universal tongue. The 
*“ Whenever two nations equally advanced in civilization are brought into close 


contact, the language of the most numerous will prevail.” (SAYCE, Principles of Com 
parative Philology, p. 177.) 
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Frankish assimilation of the Bavarians and Saxons offers a good 
illustration on this point. The Bavarians, a loosely united peo- 
ple, with little race-sentiment and tradition, yielded easily to the 
Franks, who soon imposed their whole system upon them. With 
the Saxons, however, a people of compact race-homogeneity, the 
case was quite different. By the end of the eighth century they 
were the only German people who still clung to their primitive 
religion and their social and political institutions. It took thirty- 
three years of hard fighting to reduce them to the rule of the 
Franks. Though Charlemagne forced the Christian religion and 
Roman law upon the Saxons, Saxon thought and custom in turn 
reacted upon the civilization of the conquering people. If race- 
consciousness is intense enough to prevent change of attitude or 
adaptation to new conditions, assimilation cannot take place. 
Thus in India, English civilization has little or no effect on the 
Hindu, and in the United States the Chinese seems utterly 
impervious to American influence. In both these cases there 
is such a radical difference in tradition and history that fusion 
of ideas is practically impossible. 

In concluding this chapter it may be well to sum up the laws 
of assimilation herein noted: 

1. The greater the number of points of contact between 
the races, the more rapid will be the assimilation, and con- 
versely. 

2. When the planes of culture differ, the higher element 
tends to predominate over the lower, even though the higher 
culture is possessed by the conquered people. 

3- The nearer the planes of culture, the greater will be the 
interaction. 

4. Other things being the same, the more equal the two ele- 
ments in mass, the more reciprocal will be their action; hence 
the effect of assimilating forces varies inversely with the com- 
pactness of the passive element. 

5. The more intense its race-consciousness, the greater the 
resistance of the passive element, and possibly the greater its 
counter-influence ; but this consciousness may be so intense as 
to prevent all assimilation. 
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III. THE PROCESS OF ASSIMILATION——CONTINUED. 


There are two strongly marked methods of assimilation : 
first, the coercive method, in which attack is made by force, and 
which marks the early stages of social growth; and second, 
the attractive method, in which attack is made by influence, and 
which occurs at a period of later social development. The action 
of the first is direct; of the second, indirect. The response in 
the first is caused through fear—a realization of differences ; 
in the second it is caused by ambition—an intense realization 
of likenesses. The coercive method is suited to the stage of 
nation-forming ; the attractive, to the stage of nation-perfecting. 
The coercive method implies persecution ; the attractive method, 
toleration. In the early days of civilization coercion was the 
method of appeal most potent with the great majority whose 
low intellectual development disposed them to yield readily 
through fear or awe. But as society progressed, and intelligence 
spread more and more throughout the group, this method became 
less and less effective, and resort must needs be had to other 
means. Hence the success of the coercive method through per- 
secution depends largely upon the culture stage of the people 
upon whom the attack is made. This determines the character 
of their response, which is also influenced by their intensity of 
race-consciousness. The higher the culture, the more intense 
the race-consciousness of the passive element, the greater will 
be the difficulty of assimilation through this method. 

A case in point is offered by the recent attempt of Germany 
to assimilate the Danes of North Schleswig. The Danes have a 
culture equal to that of the Germans, and cling tenaciously to 
their own language and traditions. They are the founders of 
the modern sciences of archeology and geology. In literature 
and art they have produced an Andersen and a Thorwaldsen ; in 
agriculture and dairy farming Denmark leads the world. The fact 
that out of a population of two million in Denmark eighty 
thousand names appear on the subscription list of the Frem 
(‘‘ Forward’’), a magazine devoted to popular science, shows 
how widely diffused culture is. North Schleswig fell into the 
hands of Prussia by the terms of the Treaty of Prague in 1866, 
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which closed the Austro-Prussian war. It had been ceded to 
Austria at the end of the war of Austria and Prussia against 
Denmark in 1864. Yet there was a clause in this same treaty 
which declared that if the inhabitants of the northern part of 
Schleswig should express by free vote their desire to be reunited 
to Denmark, their wish would be granted. In spite of a largely 
signed petition, however, Prussia, in accordance with her code 
of national ethics, refused to live up to her agreement, justify- 
ing her action by stating that the promise had been given, not 
to the people of Schleswig, but to Austria, who did not require 
its fulfillment. Yet the Danes of Schleswig acquiesced readily 
in the unjust demands of Germany, and submitted gracefully to 
their fate. A group of politicians and writers was formed among 
them to take upon themselves the task of creating sentiment for 
Germany. What race-antipathy there was soon died out in con- 
sequence, and the work of adjustment and assimilation was 
successfully begun. But the recent action of the German gov- 
ernment by its coercive and prohibitive measures has stopped 
progress in this direction. All teaching in the school, with the 
exception of two hours’ a week religious instruction, must now be 
carried on in German. Even private instruction in Danish is 
forbidden. An orator could not give a lecture in South Jutland 
in Danish, even if the theme were Goethe himself. Danish 
plays are not allowed on the stage, nor Danish songs in the con- 
cert hall. Even Danish colors on a lady’s dress are not toler- 
ated. If a Danish parent sympathizes too much with the cause 
of his fellow-countrymen, his child is forthwith taken in hand by 
the state and sent to German schools, where, in addition to the 
German language, he learns German ideals and hero-worship, 
for in the Volksschule emphasis is laid on the teaching of national 
history through biography. Though Danish sentiment grows 
stronger and resistance more determined as persecution increases, 
the German government still persists in its foolish course. The 
culture of the two nations is so similar that assimilation would 
be easy if the proper method were adopted. If the German 
government were to treat the Danes as the equals of the Ger- 
mans, and show respect for their civilization and consideration 
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for their customs, adaptation would naturally follow. It had 
begun before the coercive measures went into force. But now 
assimilation is at a standstill." 

The present policy of Russia in Finland in similar to that of 
Germany in Schleswig. Systematic oppression was begun about 
twelve years ago by Katkoff, the apostle of the doctrine of Rus- 
sia for the Russians, and the champion of the suppression of the 
Poles and the Germans of the Baltic provinces. But it has 
become acute only within the last two years. Finland did 
not come into the Russian empire as a prize of conquest, but 
voluntarily, at the invitation of the Czar Alexander I., who, on 
becoming grand duke of Finland, took an oath to respect the 
rights of the Finns to self-government and to acknowledge the 
Finnish constitution. His successors have done likewise, and in 
spite of the fact that the present Czar, Nicholas II., took the 
oath to maintain the privileges of Finland as late as 1896, 
decided encroachments have been made on the Finnish consti- 
tution, beginning under Alexander III., in 1890. Then the post- 
office and telegraph systems were reorganized and placed under 
Russian officials, and the Russian system of coinage was intro- 
duced. In 1898 Nicholas II. abolished the national militia of 
Finland, in which, according to the constitution, the military power 
of the country was vested, and introduced in its stead universal 
conscription. This was done about the time he issued his famous 
peace manifesto to the world. On February 15, 1899, he issued a 
proclamation declaring it his sole right to interpret the consti- 
tutional laws of Finland. Thus he again violated the constitu- 
tion by ignoring the share of the Finnish diet in this right. 
These acts caused great grief throughout Finland. Ladies put 
on black as a sign of public mourning, and a monster mass- 
meeting was held at Helsingfors, the capital, where resolutions 
were adopted to draw up a petition of the entire nation asking 
for a reconsideration of the measures. But the Czar refused 
even to receive the petition. He also refused another one drawn 
up the following summer by the leading states of Europe and 
signed by 1,050 scholars and artists, and which amounted really 
* GEORG BRANDES, “Denmark and Germany,” Contemporary Review, July, 1899. 
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to a grand international protest. But Russia is pursuing her 
policy regardless of public opinion. The present governor- 
general, Bobrikoff, was appointed for the express purpose of Rus- 
sifying Finland, and the new secretary of state for Finland, an 
office hitherto held by a native, is Privy Councilor von Plehwe, 
a member of Russian bureaucracy. The Czar has forbidden the 
formation of new societies for the advancement of culture in 
Finland ; Bobrikoff has already suppressed one newspaper and 
has suspended the publication of two others fora month. One 
of these, the Vya Pressen, is the most prominent in Finland, and 
has stood for law and justice in the present struggle. The 
country is overrun with spies and gendarmes. The Finns are, 
without question, the most intelligent of the Czar’s subjects. 
Out of a total population of two and one-half millions in 1890 
there were only 27; per cent. who could not read and write, 
whereas out of the hundred million of European Russians there 
were 80 per cent. From their history and traditions the Finns 
have learned such a respect for law and order and such self-con- 
trol that their reaction to the oppression of Russia is slow. As 
yet no thought of rebellion has been entertained, and in spite of 
present conditions the University of Finland is the only one 
within the Czar’s domains where work is carried on undisturbed, 
But national spirit is being strengthened by the oppression, 
and no headway is being made by Russia in her attempted vio- 
lent Russification of the Finns.* 

The resistance of the Armenians to Turkish oppression also 
offers a fine illustration of this point. Though the Armenians 
in Turkey are not formally united, yet they are a nation because 
of the feeling by which they are held together. Their race- 
consciousness is so strong that they make no response to Turkey’s 
attempt to assimilate them through persecution. They cultivate 
their old Armenian language and literature, because they are 
the badges of a past national life, and keep fresh in their minds 
the picture of a glorious past. Another instance of the failure 


*See the following articles: EDWARD WESTERMARCK, “ Finland and the Czar,” 
Contemporary Review, May, 1899; “ The Constitutional Conflict in Finland,” North 
American Review, August, 1899 ; “The Downfall of Finland, An Object Lesson in 
Russian Aggression,” Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, July, 1899. 
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of the coercive method is presented in Russia’s persecution of 
the Jews. Before this cruel régime was started, the Jews were 
adopting Russian civilization, even to the extent of forgetting 
their synagogues. But the method of coercion in vogue for the 
past few years has utterly stopped assimilation. The Jews have 
too much tradition behind them, are a people of too high an 
intelligence, of too vigorous a race-consciousness, to be affected 
by this primitive method of assimilation.’ 

In one sense, however, the coercive method has sometimes 
been successful—so successful, indeed, that the government 
practicing it has overreached itself. Thus Spain through the 
Inquisition and through expulsion got so well rid of all original 
thinkers that the unity of opinion thus brought about has proved 
its doom. 

The attractive method of assimilation works mainly through 
education and allows absolute toleration in regard to language, 
religion, and custom for individual use, requiring for national 
purposes one tongue. The best example of this is seen in the 
assimilation that is going on in the United States today, and 
which will be treated in detail later on. The two methods can- 
not be combined. The one arouses resistance to assimilating 
efforts, and solidifies the passive element. The other awakens 

*“The Russians wish to identify their nationality with orthodoxy, not with 
Judaism Several years ago, under a régime of relative tolerance, the Jews 
began to assimilate quite rapidly and commenced to be actuated by patriotic senti- 
ments. They began to love the country where destiny had cast them. Little by 
little they neglected the synagogue, and became indifferent to their own religion. 
But intolerance has changed all this. The Jews, deprived of a large number of 
civil and political rights, watched and persecuted on all sides, are recoiling within 
the bosom of their community. The synagogue has once more become dear to them, 
since it has been so persecuted. They are beginning again to frequent it 
Formerly numbers of Israelites became Christians. Now those who respect them- 
selves do not change their faith. Conversions are very rare. Thus it is the Russian 
government itself which is placing obstacles in the way of Russification of its own 
subjects.” (Novicow, Les Luttes entre Sociétés humaines, p. 566.) “ The Russian persecu- 
tion... . is the direct act of a government deliberately, systematically, remorse- 
lessly seeking to reduce to utter misery about four and one-half millions of its own 
subjects. The laws of General Ignatieff in May, 1882, and the later and more 
atrocious measures that were taken at the instigation of M. Pobedonostseff, form a 


code of persecution which well deserves to rank with those that followed the religious 
wars of the sixteenth century.” (LEecKy, Democracy and Liberty, Vol. I, p. 559.) 
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ambition, and breaks up the passive element and renders it 
plastic. 

The dominant ideals in different societies determine the 
method that shall prevail and the resulting type of assimilation. 
The aristocratic ideal of loyalty to the king, unity of faith, and 
class authority results in the aristocratic type of assimilation, 
while the modern democratic ideal of universal brotherhood, 
equal opportunity, and realization of individuality gives rise to 
the democratic type. The aristocratic ideal is controlled by the 
distinctions of class and the power of position; the democratic 
ideal considers the people irrespective of classes, and values the 
man more than the position. In the aristocratic type the coercive 
method of persecution prevails; in the democratic type the 
attractive method of toleration reigns supreme. The main assimi- 
lating agent in the aristocratic type is religion.*’ In societies 
practicing this type of assimilation it is all-essential that religious 
opinion shall be the same throughout the group. It must form 
the bond of union between classes which otherwise have no 
common meeting-ground save that of loyalty, which is itself 
more than half a matter of religion. To “fear God and serve 
the king”’ is the whole duty of man, or at least should be, in these 
groups. In the democratic type, on the contrary, religion is 
practically of no use as an assimilating influence. Here the chief 
agent is education. The aristocratic type of assimilation, which 
discourages interclass assimilation and promotes dissimilation 
through class antagonisms, will never produce national unity. 
Only the democratic type, which fosters interclass assimilation 
and annihilates class distinctions, can produce a nation in the true 
sense of the word. Examples of the aristocratic type of assimi- 
lation are furnished by all ancient states, and modern Russia, 
Germany, and Austria, etc. Concerning the policy pursued by 
the last nation, Bluntschli quotes the answer given by the 
emperor to the French ambassador when asked concerning the 
matter. Said Francis II.: 


*“The key to the whole composition of this early society was its religion. ... . 
Religion was the one conclusive motive and sanction of all social order in that early 
time as it continued to be for many centuries afterward; and the heads of religion 
were, of course, the rulers of society.” (WILSON, 7he State, p. 36.) 
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My people are strangers one to another, and so it is best. They do not 
take the same malady at the same time. In France, when the fever comes, 
it attacks you all the same day. I put the Hungarians in Italy and the Italians 
in Hungary. Each watches his neighbor. They do not understand each 
other and they detest each other. From their antipathy order is born, and 
from their reciprocal hatred, the general peace." 

An example of the democratic type of assimilation is offered 
by the United States. 

All states have given instances of partial assimilation ; other- 
wise there would have been no social growth. But one cause of 
the repeated downfall of ancient societies is that there existed 
in them no true unity of the people; in fact, they contained no 
“people” in our modern sense. In a group where control is 
exercised by force, with the class system of rigid separation in 
operation, sympathy between the members of different classes 
is not encouraged. Unanimity of opinion on the most vital 
questions —those of rights and privileges— is, therefore, impos- 
sible. How could the master and slave, the lord and serf, think 
alike—be en rapport? The economic status of the different 
classes prevents the spread of like-mindedness; potential resem- 
blance is limited by the economic system. Much dissimilation 
thus occurs in societies practicing the aristocratic type of assimi- 
lation, and they attain but partial or class assimilation. Such 
societies, however, desire but partial unity. Thus, Metternich 
did not care to Germanize the Slavs of Austria; he did not wish 
their intellectual horizon widened, for he thought he could use 
and abuse them more if they remained in ignorance.? In such 
groups the imitative faculty is restricted, held in check. Imita- 
tion is allowed only within the class; it cannot extend beyond 
the lines laid down by law and custom. Assimilation is approxi- 
mately complete or national only in the highest stage of social 
evolution, where class lines have about disappeared, and hence 
where there is practically no class opposition to hinder inter- 
class association and sympathy — where there is no bar to the 
extension of consciousness of kind. Association is not perfect 
until it is pleasurable, sympathetic, and voluntary. When this 

*BLUNTSCHLI, Allgemeine Staatslehre, p. 110. 

*Novicow, Les Luttes entre Sociétés humaines, pp. 134, 135. 
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stage of intercourse has been reached, the desire to enjoy 
what others enjoy and the imitative tendency to act as others 
act accelerate the assimilative process, which at this period of 
social development attains such a degree of completeness that 
it may be called national. The United States approaches more 
nearly than any other country this stage of assimilation. 


THE PROCESS OF ASSIMILATION— CONCLUDED. 


IV. 


Assimilating forces include those of the environment, both 
physical and social, and those implied by intermarriage.* | The 
main factors in the physical environment are climate and geo- 
graphical features. These determine to a great extent the occu- 
pations, amusements, dress, and customs of peoples. The same 
physical environment for different races has the tendency to 
efface natural differences, through the identity of life, food, 
shelter, clothing, which it demands. If the new people yield 
readily to its influence and adopt the manner of life dictated by 
it, the physical environment has accomplished its work of prepa- 
ration for the social environment which it in a measure deter- 
mines. In the case of a conquering people settling on the land 
of the conquered the physical environment causes assimilation, 
to a certain point, of the conquerors to the conquered, and a 
necessary adaptation of social institutions to the new physical 
conditions, before the social environment of the conquerors can 
begin its action upon the subject race. The effect of the physi- 
cal environment upon the intellect and the emotions of man, a 
point made much of by Buckle and his followers, is so indeter- 
minate that it will not be here considered. 

The social environment comprises all the influences brought 
to bear by the dominant people upon those to be assimilated. 
It is by no means coextensive with the physical or local environ- 
ment. For instance, in the United States, broadly speaking, the 
social environment, through a system of easy communication, is 
made identical, or nearly so, for everyone. The United States 
does not present a series of strongly marked class environments, 


*Mayo-SmiTH, “ Assimilation of Nationalities in the United States,” I, Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. IX, p. 432. 
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as do countries that practice the aristocratic type of assimilation, 
though here the marked distinction between city and country life 
still maintains. Bryce says of the United States: “The nation 
is not an aggregate of classes. They exist within it, but they do 
not make itup. Youare not struck by their political significance 
as you would be in any European country. The people is one 
people, although it occupies a wider territory than any other 
nation, and is composed of elements from many quarters.”’* 
Generally speaking, the greater the extent and identity of the 
social environment for all the members of any group, the more 
rapid will be the assimilation. In societies where the aristocratic 
type of assimilation prevails, isolation, both class and group, is the 
condition of the social environment. In the period of nation- 
forming the all-important thing is to build up a social unity of 
heterogeneous elements, While the type is “setting,” it is 
essential that there shall be no disturbance from the outside. 
Hence the practice of early governments in discouraging foreign 
intercourse and adopting a policy of strict isolation. Isolation 
of group from group is accompanied by isolation of class from 
class, only the minimum of group-unity—just enough to hold 
it together—being desired. In the society practicing the demo- 
cratic type of assimilation, on the contrary, free intercourse is the 
condition of the social environment. Easy means of communi- 
cation and expression make it possible to infect a great mass of 
people with the same ideas. Thus public opinion vibrates from 
end to end of the land, and touches even the most ignorant. 
This is true in the United States, where “the organs through 
which opinion finds expression” are ‘‘more adequate as well as 
more abundant .... than they are in any other country.”’ 


* The American Commonwealth, Vol. I, p. 296. 


*“In the United States public opinion is the opinion of the whole nation, with 
little distinction of social classes. .... Nor is there any one class or set of men, or 
any one ‘social layer,’ which more than another originates ideas and builds up political 
doctrine for the mass. The opinion of the nation is the resultant of the views, not of 
a number of classes, but of a multitude of individuals, diverse no doubt from one 
another, but for the purposes of politics far less diverse than if they were members of 
groups defined by social rank or by property.” (BRYCE, 7ke American Commonwealth, 
Vol. II, p. 260; also idid., p. 272.) 
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The assimilating agents of the aristocratic type of society are 
religion, custom, and ceremonial, while the chief influences 
making for assimilation in the democratic type are community 
of interest, brought about by free education, free suffrage, and 
free commercial intercourse ; public opinion created through the 
school, the club, the political meeting, the theater, the news- 
paper; reigning standards and ideals; and basic ideas, the chief 
among which are equal opportunity, natural rights, dignity of 
human nature, etc. Contrasting the assimilating agents of the 
two types, and summing up in a word the difference between 
them, we might say the all-important power in the aristocratic 
type is religion, while in the democratic type it is education. 

Even a slight response on the part of the passive elements 
starts assimilation, and the inevitable result of continued contact 
is intermarriage, which does much to accelerate the process. 
Intermarriage affects the second generation. A population 
having the blood of both elements in its veins is more readily 
influenced by the dominant element than before the mixture of 
race occurred. 

The psychic forces causing the response of the passive ele- 
ment to the environment are: (1) power of appreciation—not 
apathy; (2) ambition—desire to imitate; and (3) power to 
imitate. It is evident that there must be some appreciation of 
the new life with which the passive element has come into con- 
tact, or it will have no effect. Because the Italian immigrants 
who have been thronging to our shores within the last few years 
are utterly incapable of appreciating the superior conditions of 
American life, they are little influenced by their new surround- 
ings. In the aristocratic type the brutishness of the classes 
chained to toil and the absence of liberty to imitate retard 
assimilation. In the democratic type the unrestricted play 
allowed such powerful human instincts as ambition and imita- 
tion is responsible for much of the success of the assimilating 
process, 

From the foregoing it is easily seen that the proximate 
cause of assimilation, both spontaneous and purposive, is imita- 
tion. In a general way, it has long been conceded that imitation 
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is a universally potent force in human society, but not until quite 
recently has scientific study been made of imitation as a social 
factor. The name of M. Gabriel Tarde’ is most prominently 
connected with this investigation, yet thirty years ago Walter 
Bagehot appeared as a forerunner of Tarde. He saw clearly 
the importance of imitation as a socializing power, and expressed 
his view in Physics and Politics. Through the workings of the 
imitative faculty he accounts for the evolution of national 


character : 

At first a sort of ‘chance predominance” made a model, and ther. invinci- 
ble attraction, the necessity which rules all but the strongest men to imitate 
what is before their eyes, and to be what they are expected to be, molded men 
by that model. This is, I think, the very process by which new national char- 
acters are being made in our own time. In America and in Australia a new 
modification of what we call Anglo-Saxonism is growing. A sort of type of 
character arose from the difficulties of colonial life — the difficulty of struggling 
with the wilderness ; and this type has given its shape to the mass of char- 
acters because the mass of characters have unconsciously imitated it... .. 
I believe this unconscious imitation to be the principal force in the making 
of national characters.* 

He forcibly states his conviction that imitation is the main 
factor in social life in the following words: 

I want to bring home to others what every new observation of society 
brings more and more freshly to myself —that this unconscious imitation and 
encouragement of appreciated character, and this equally unconscious 
shrinking from and persecution of disliked character, is the main force which 
molds and fashions men in society as we now see it. Soon I shall try to show 
that the more acknowledged causes, such as change of climate, altera- 
tion of political institutions, progress of science, act principally through this 
cause; that they change the object of imitation and the object of avoidance, 
and so work their effect.3 

Sir Henry Maine also recognized the importance of the factor 
of imitation in the early associations of mankind : 


Nothing seems to me to have more affected primitive society, and yet to have 
been more neglected by those whe have theorized on it, than the imitative 
faculty, which man has always possessed and which Sir Alfred Lyall has wit- 
nessed in actual empleyment by barbarous men. On superficial consideration, 
we are apt to think that man’s mimetic faculty confines itself to matters of taste 


t Les Lots del’ Imitation; La Logique sociale; Les Transformations du Pouvoir. 
* Physics and Politics, pp. 36, 37. 3 Lbid., p. 97. 
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and personal habit. But, in truth, there is no successful or conspicuous or 
simply fashionable model which men in the various stages of their progress 
will not endeavor to imitate. The habit of political imitation, which has 
always been strong, still survives... . . The agency by which the imitation is 
carried out is Fiction, sometimes of the most audacious kind, and through it 
an old order is constantly giving place toanew.... . If an institution is once 
successful, it extends itself through the imitative faculty which is stronger in 
barbarous than in civilized man.’ 

Still, to M. Tarde belongs the honor of having made such a 
careful and original exposition of the subject of imitation that 
the attention of sociologists has since been critically drawn to the 
matter. Tarde has identified his name with the word “imitation”’ 
as completely as Darwin has his with the word “evolution.” In 
societies practicing the coercive method of assimilation imi- 
tation is not allowed full sway. It is limited by class lines, is 
restricted to what Tarde calls ‘“‘custom imitation,” ? or imitation 
of ancestors. But where the attractive method reigns, imitation 
is unrestrained and results in national assimilation. Here cus- 
tom imitation yields greatly to “‘mode imitation,” or imitation 
of things new. 

The task of denationalization or assimilation is, according to 
M. Novicow, to impose all the psychical manifestations elabo- 
rated by one society— its language, religion, philosophy, sci- 
ence, literature, arts, law, manners, and customs—upon another 
society. But he further intimates that, after nationality has thus 
been acquired, there remains for assimilation a still higher duty, 
namely, the establishment of great international federations, or 
“groups of civilization,” as he calls them.* These groups will 
be stable and permanent, for they will be founded on an intel- 
lectual, rather than a material, basis. This great desideratum 
will be brought about by the assimilation of ideas, which is made 
possible through progress in science and invention. Signs that 
such a movement is at hand are not wanting. Indeed, over a 
hundred years ago Rousseau declared that there were no longer 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, Germans, or even Englishmen—only 


* Early Law and Custom, pp. 284, 285. 
* Les Lois de 1’ Imitation, chap. vii. 
3 Les Luttes entre Sociétés humaines, pp. 128, 129. 4 Jbid., pp. 75-98. 
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Europeans. They had the same tastes, the same passions, the 
same manners; and how much more is this true today, exclaims 
M. Novicow. Every day the economic, literary, scientific, and 
artistic interests of all Europe are becoming more and more 
intermingled : 

Every year, be it a good year or a bad year, there are a dozen inter- 
national congresses where ideas are exchanged, discussed, and brought to 
light ; where there is created a sort of union between the members of the same 
association and of the same profession, whatever their nationality. An inven- 
tion made at Rome becomes immediately known and tried in New York and 
in Moscow. A scientific discovery does not remain localized in a city or in a 
country; it soon becomes the possession of the entire world. Humanity 
forms at present a great unit, having community of life, ideas, and manners. 
.... The large cities are already similar; . . . . the fashions are the same ; 
the same operas are given on the stage; the cuisine is uniform; the system 
of tramways, omnibuses, hotels, post, telegraph, and railroads varies but little. 
In brief, one enjoys the same life in New York, London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, 
Vienna, Madrid, and St. Petersburg.* 

With the progress of science people all over the civilized 
world come to think more and more alike, become more and 
more interdependent. Hence its development will hasten the 
formation of these new groups of civilization. Such inter- 
national federations will not inaugurate an era of cosmopolitan- 
ism; they will not suppress nationality, but will rather tend to 
encourage national individuality. Switzerland today, which 
includes not one nationality, but a federation of three nationali- 
ties, is the prototype. This offers the miniature of one of Novi- 
cow’s groups of civilization. It is interesting to note that he 
considers invention,? especially invention leading to increased 
communication, as the main factor in the process of socialization 
and assimilation. This will, he declares, in the course of time 
be responsible for the creation of international federations. 
Thus he assumes the function of assimilation to be, first, the 

*Cu. RICHET, Dans cent ans, p. 79; quoted by Novicow, p. 615. 

2On the subject of invention see PROFESSOR LESTER F. WARD’s Psychic Factors 
of Civilization, chaps. xxvii, xxviii, and xxix. He says: “It is easy to see... 
that this [invention] is the real civilizing agent. If certain refining influences, 
largely dependent indirectly upon this, be left out of the account, it is correct to say 
that civilization consists in the utilization of the materials and forces of nature, and 
the exclusive means by which this is accomplished in human invention.” (P. 189.) 
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establishment of nationality, and, afterward, the creation of 
internationality, if the term may be used. 

In brief, the function of assimilation is the establishment of 
homogeneity within the group; but this does not mean that all 
variation shall be crushed out. In vital national matters, such 
as language, ideals of government, law, and education, uni- 
formity shall prevail; in personal matters of religion and habits 
of life, however, individuality shall be allowed free play. Thus 
the spread of “consciousness of kind” must be accompanied by 
the spread of consciousness of individuality. 

Next, what is the relation of assimilation to political groups ? 
Purposive assimilation begins with the historical state. The 
political organization of society gives birth to the process of 
assimilation, which in its turn calls forth in later ages the nation. 
The state is formed wholly on a material basis; the nation rests 
on a psychic basis. The controlling power in the state is mate- 
rial interests; the controlling power in the nation is sentiment, 
affinity, and sympathy." Assimilation results in ‘“‘the modern 
kinship known as Nationality, which enables us to speak of Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen, Australians, and Americans.”* According 
to Novicow, a nation cannot be better defined than as ‘a group 
of individuals alike in their manner of feeling.”3 “A nation 
means a dike body of men, because of that likeness capable of 
acting together, and because of that likeness inclined to obey 
similar rules,” says Bagehot.* It is certainly true 
that the members of such a group should be similar enough to one 
another to codperate easily and readily together. The codperation in all 
such cases depends on a fe/t union of heart and spirit; and this is only felt 
when there is a great degree of real likeness in mind and feelings, however 
that likeness may have been attained.5 

In every society we find certain forces at work which 
antagonize the assimilating process and prevent the spread of 

*“Tn social evolution we progress from community of material interests (state) to 
the community of ideas, sentiments, and desires (nationality).”” (Novicow, Les Luttes 
entre Sociétés humaines, p. 251.) 

*MAINE, Early Law and Custom, p. 216. 

3Novicow, Les Luttes entre Sociétés humaines, p. 247. 

4 BaGEHoT, Physics and Politics, p. 21. 5 Jbid., p. 213. 
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sympathy and fellowship feelings. These obstacles may now 
be summed up briefly thus: (1) lack of a vital circulation in 
society, owing to the difficulty of intercourse; (2) strong barriers 
of religion or tradition which prevent interclass assimilation and 
cause monopoly of civilization by the ruling minority; (3) 
exclusion of a majority from participation in military and polliti- 
cal life; (4) maladministration of justice, which grants political 
and social privileges to some, and imposes corresponding restric- 
tions on others; this policy tends to accent differences between 
members of the same group, and thus to foster heterogeneity ; 
(5) predominance of custom over mode imitation ; and (6) per- 
sistence of group-feeling in the passive element. This is due to: 
(1) consciousness of belonging to a Culturvolk; (2) a culture so 
foreign that there is no common meeting-ground; (3) segrega- 
tion; and (4) persistence of the foreign language. 
SarRAH E. Simons. 
WASHINGTON, D. 


[Zo be continued.} 
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THE ETHICS OF WEALTH. 


A GREAT deal of thought and business energy is being 
expended upon the problem of the production of wealth. The 
farmer, the manufacturer, and the business-man are constantly 
striving to find new and better methods to this end. A good 
part of the energy of the human race is devoted to this problem 
in its various phases. This is well. Yet the production of 
wealth is not an end in itself, but simply a means to an end. It 
must be plain that the object of human existence is not the pro- 
duction of wealth, but the realization of self; and in this self- 
realization the production of wealth is a means—an all-important 
one certainly——but not an end. It is true that the object of 
many a selfish and sordid existence is to produce wealth in the 
largest possible quantities. It is too often true also that the full 
and complete realization of the self and the consequent develop- 
ment and progress of the human race are lost to view in the 
scramble for material gain. I would not attempt to belittle the 
production of wealth in the least. It is a great economic 
blessing; but I would here emphasize the consumption of wealth 
as an important factor in economic and moral progress. If 
wealth is produced only to be consumed in an unproductive, 
wasteful, or harmful manner, evil rather than good must be the 
inevitable result. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to discuss the subject 
of consumption in all its phases, but only to inquire what ethi- 
cal obligations rest upon the individual in the use or consump- 
tion of that wealth of which he finds himself possessed. 

It is quite generally admitted that the individual is under 
certain moral obligations to use his abilities for the general 
good—for the good of the state. That man does not attain 
unto our ideal of citizenship who is not ready to devote his best 
energies to the public good. It is pertinent to inquire, then, 
whether there is any such moral obligation incumbent upon the 
individual in the case of his material resources. Should the 
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ethics of citizenship require him to make use of his wealth either 
in whole or in part for the public good ? 

The first item in the consumption of wealth is expended to 
provide the necessities of life for the individual and those 
dependent upon him. Such an expenditure is indorsed as a 
matter of course. The next item, in the natural course of 
events, is expended for the comforts of life for the same per- 
sons. Few would look upon this expenditure with disapproval. 
The necessities and comforts of life being provided, the average 
citizen indulges in luxuries to a greater or less extent according 
to his means and inclinations. Here, then, we enter upon 
debatable ground. Shall we say with Ruskin that “no nation 
has a right to indulge in luxuries until all its poor are com- 
fortably housed and fed,” or shall we defend the right of a man 
to live luxuriously as long as his money is procured in a legiti- 
mate way? Shall we utter a sweeping condemnation upon 
luxurious living, or shall we discriminate ? 

It will facilitate our consideration if we view the matter from 
the standpoint of the historian, the moralist, and the economist 
respectively. 

The indictments brought against luxury by the historians of 
the decadent oriental and classical nations are usually sweeping 
and severe. The historical philosopher usually sees the seeds 
of decay in luxurious living, and rightly so in many instances. 
The most familiar example of a nation whose vitality has been 
sapped by luxury is that of Rome. The historians have pictured 
again and again the awful spectacle of that luxury which is 
termed “imprudent” and “immoral,” to say nothing of the more 
forcible terms. Seneca tells us that the Romans during the early 
period of the empire took an enthusiastic delight in securing fish 
from the most distant seas. The fish was killed upon the table 
in the presence of the guests, in order that the dying struggles, 
and the incident changes of color, emphasized by an infusion, 
might delight the eye of the epicure. Flocks of sheep were 
dyed purple, fish-ponds were constructed on the roofs of houses, 
and hanging gardens on towers, in order that the noble Roman 
might not be wearied with the monotony of life. Costly pearls 
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were dissolved in wine by Cleopatra and the emperor Caligula 
in order that the draft might be rare and novel. The eccen- 
tric Caligula also caused mountains to be constructed or to be 
removed, not for any useful purpose, but simply to gratify a 
peculiar whim or caprice. Lucullus, the Roman general of the 
first century of the Christian era, had mountains tunneled to 
bring salt water to his villa near Naples in order that sea fish 
might be kept near at hand, ready for his table. The emperor 
Vitellius is said to have participated in a feast composed in part 
of two thousand choice fishes and seven thousand rare birds. 
Suetonius tells the well-known story of the immense dish called 
the “shield of Minerva” prepared for the same emperor by 
chopping up together the livers of char-fish, the brains of pheas- 
ants and peacocks, the tongues of flamingoes, and the entrails 
of lampreys. 

The costumes were changed as often as eleven times during 
a single meal, and Martial tells us that many of the Romans 
were so inane that they relied upon their slaves to tell them 
when to eat. One is said, according to the same writer, to have 
asked of his slave in all seriousness: ‘‘ Am I sitting down now ?”’ 
Such facts as these are familiar to the historian; and the effect 
of these luxurious tendencies upon the national existence of the 
Roman empire is carefully noted. 
Gibbon says: 


Under the Roman empire the labor of an industrious and ingenious people 
was variously but incessantly employed in the service of the rich. In their 
dress, their tables, their houses, and their furniture, the favorites of fortune 
united every refinement of conveniency, of elegance, and of splendor, what- 
ever could soothe their pride or gratify their sensuality. Such refinements, 
under the odious name of luxury, have been severely arraigned by the moral- 
ists of every age; and it might perhaps be more conducive to the virtue as 
well as happiness of mankind, if all possessed the necessaries and none the 
superfluities of life." 


In the same strain he says elsewhere : 


The most remote countries of the ancient world were ransacked to supply 
the pomp and delicacy of Rome. The forests of Scythia afforded some valu- 
able furs. Amber was brought overland from the shores of the Baltic to the 


*Vol. I, p. 67. 
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Danube; and the Barbarians were astonished at the price which they received 
in exchange for so useless a commodity. There was a considerable demand 
for Babylonian carpets and other manufactures of the East; but the most 
important and unpopular branch of foreign trade was carried on with Arabia 
and India." 

In commenting upon the effects of this luxurious living he 
says: 

The effeminate luxury which infected the manners of courts and cities 
had instilled a secret and destructive poison into the camps of the legions ; 
and their degeneracy has been marked by the pen of a military writer who 
had accurately studied the genuine and ancient principles of Roman disci- 
DURE... +» The enervated soldiers abandoned their own and the public 
defense ; and their pusillanimous indolence may be considered as the imme- 
diate cause of the downfall of the empire.? 

The moralists have taken their data largely from the historians, 
and have pictured the immoral and degenerating influences of 
luxury in even more vivid and denunciatory terms. Their pages 
bristle with illustrations tending to show the enervating effects 
of luxury upon those nations which have waxed strong, flour- 
ished for a time, and then decayed. Nor are their ringing words 
confined to any particular country or to any special time. Seneca, 
Pliny, Plato, Aristotle, the church fathers, the great philosopher 
Thomas Aquinas, and the modern French moralist M. de Lave- 
leye have raised their protesting voices against luxury and its 
attendant evils. 

The economist also has spent no little time and labor in dis- 
cussing the various aspects of luxury and in showing its effects 
upon the production of wealth. The almost unanimous verdict 
of the economists has been that from an economic standpoint 
the expenditure of wealth upon luxuries is a wasteful and unpro- 
ductive form of consumption. Adam Smith says that the prodigal 
man tends to beggar himself and impoverish his country, while 
the frugal man is an economic blessing. John Stuart Mill con- 
sidered wealth spent upon pleasures and luxuries as consumed 
unproductively. Other writers of less note in the realm of eco- 
nomics have done little more than echo the sentiments of 
these two great masters of economic thought. The following 


* Jbid., Vol. I, p. 68. * Vol. III, pp. 129, 130. 
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illustration taken from the pages of a modern economist 
(Ely) will serve to show the main economic argument against 


luxuries : 

A and B have each an income in one year of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars beyond what they need to support themselves. A spends his hundred 
thousand dollars in giving a series of magnificent entertainments, and thought- 
less people say he is a man to be praised because he gives employment to 
labor. B spends his hundred thousand dollars in constructing a factory. 
His acquaintances may not know what he is doing with his income, and call 
him a bad citizen, who gives no employment, but “locks up his money,’’ by 
which seems to be meant one who keeps from consuraption commodities over 
which he has control. B has, however, consumed or directed the consump- 
tion of as large a quantity of economic good as A, and has something left to 
show for it. After he has given employment during the year to the men who 
have constructed his factory, he continues to give a number of men employ- 
ment and opportunity for consumption indefinitely, while A’s consumption 
has ceased once for all. It may be said that all truly unproductive consump- 
tion is immoral." 

Another example from a recent work’ by Professor MacCunn, 
of University College, Liverpool, illustrates the same point: 


Suppose we enter one of the great shipbuilding yards, and see there in 
the stocks an Atlantic liner. It is an object that implies cost. Hundreds of 
workmen come and work and go, day by day, consuming food and clothing 
and tools all the while, and spending their force on various products, which 
in their turn have only come into the yard at heavy cost of labor and mate- 
rial. By all this consumption the nation is so much poorer. It has expended 
much. But, then, there is a guid fro guo, a magnificent instrument of com- 
merce, by means of which a country may be, in comparatively brief space, 
not only recouped for all this outlay, but placed in a better position than ever 
for adding to its wealth. On the whole transaction there is gain. As a 
nation we are wealthier. 

And now, suppose we take a few steps farther down the yard, and find 
there, fast approaching completion, the huil of a pleasure yacht. At first 
sight there might seem small difference between the cases. Men come and 
go, and earn their living here, just as in the other case; and, just as in the 
other case, there is the using up of raw materials of diverse kinds. So far 
it might seem of small account whether we filled our yards with Atlantic 
liners or with pleasure yachts. But, of course, there is a difference —the 
widest. In this case we have not an instrument of commerce; we have, 
instead, an instrument of pleasure and delight, destined to carry some happy 
company across summer seas, such as banish from the mind the very thought 
of commerce and all its accompaniments. 

* Introduction to Political Economy, p. 270. * Ethics of Citizenship. 
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Let us carry our supposition a step farther still, and, invited by the for- 
tunate owner of this bark of pleasure, let us go upon a cruise, and in the 
course of it drop anchor in some mountain-girdled loch, where lives a friend 
to whom the kind fates have given a deer forest. We find our friend there 
living like a potentate among gamekeepers and ghillies. Money is circu- 
lating of course. He is fulfilling nobly the function of spending. And there 
is work being done, strenuous enough ; for we may be sure this following is 
not fed and housed for doing nothing. But when all is over, and the season 
is ended, what is there to show? No instrument of commerce or of industry, 
not even an instrument of pleasure like the yacht, but only some score or two 
of stags and a few hundred brace of grouse, all of which have long ago dis- 
appeared before the appetites of these men of the chase and their friends. 

The conclusion to which we are irresistibly driven is obvious : 

Who will deny that, from the commercial point of view, it would have 
been tenfold better had those shipwrights, who spent their strength and 
expended material on the yacht, been employed in putting into the hands of 
their fellow-countrymen an instrument, a steamer or a ship, the possession of 
which would enable them to increase the national wealth by bringing useful 
articles into the hands fittest to use them to industrial advantage? And, 
again, from the same point of view, it would have been more than tenfold 
better, had all the effort expended through the long autumn days by ghillies 
in that deer forest been given to work that left something behind it—some- 
thing more applicable to commerce and industry than stories, however 
charming, about bagging grouse or stalking deer." 

Such, then, is the general argument against luxury which is 
made by the economist. Now it may be that luxury of the 
above-mentioned type may be defended upon other than eco- 
nomic ground; but it must be admitted, I think, that, from a 
purely commercial and economic standpoint, there can be no 
valid and sufficient defense. The keepers of the deer park 
are wasting their labor-power as far as the production of wealth 
is concerned, and economic waste is economic waste, and no 
amount of sophistry or word-jugglery can make it anything 
else. It is not enough to say that men are given an oppor- 
tunity to earn an honest livelihood. This argument is sufficient 
in the minds of many persons; but it is certainly super- 
ficial, and the analysis of the matter is only partial. The 
wealth produced by an individual does not depend alone upon 
the amount of work done by him, but upon the return which 


* Ethics of Citizenship, pp. 196-9. 
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comes to his efforts. So, in like manner, the material pros- 
perity of any nation depends upon the product or return of 
the labor rather than upon the amount of work done or effort 
put forth. The one is not always directly proportional to the 
other. A large amount of labor might, and often does, produce 
a small return. The problem of individual or national prosperity 
from the economic standpoint is to employ the productive agen- 
cies—land, labor, and capital—in such a way as to secure the 
maximum of return; and the return from the productive agen- 
cies employed in the construction of the Atlantic liner is in 
marked contrast to that received from those agencies employed 
in establishing and maintaining the deer park. Adam Smith’s 
famous statement on this point is just as true now as when writ- 
ten a century ago. ‘A man grows rich,” said he, ‘“‘by employ- 
ing a multitude of manufacturers ; he grows poor by maintaining 
a multitude of menial servants.’’ Professor MacCunn expresses 
practically the same idea when he says: ‘Let every shipyard 
in the kingdom resound to the clang of hammers on a fleet of 
yachts, and let every man with £300 a year hire a body ser- 
vant; there is no industrial or commercial prosperity in that. 
Unless counteracted by other kinds of commerce and other kinds 
of industry, such expenditure would lead direct to ruin.’’* 


WEALTH EXPENDED IN LAVISH ENTERTAINMENTS. 


A society function held in the city of New York said to have 
cost a half million of dollars caused much discussion concerning 
the ethical and social aspects of luxury. The Chicago Zimes- 
Herald of February 7, 1897, contained a large number of inter- 
views upon the subject from society ladies of the city and from 
well-known ministers of the gospel. As a rule, the vast expen- 
diture was defended by the society women and denounced by 
the clergymen. The main grounds for defense were two: It 
was held, in the first place, that the entertainers had a “ perfect 
right” to spend their money as they saw fit. Again, the extrav- 
agance was defended, and in one case especially commended, on 
the ground that it put money into circulation. Both of these 


* Ethics of Citizenship, p. 201. 
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positions are plainly untenable. A man certainly has a legal 
right to spend his money as he sees fit, but it cannot be success- 
fully contended that he has a moral right soto do. The best 
thought of this generation is agreed in affirming that a man is 
morally bound to use his talents in the service of his fellow-men. 
The object of human existence is the full and complete realiza- 
tion of the self, of the individual, and, through it, of the race. 
In working toward this ultimate goal each individual should be 
an active participator, and anyone who is not is a mere cumberer 
of the earth. Now, why does not the same rule apply to material 
as well as to intellectual resources? Obviously it does. The 
parable of the talents teaches as much; but we prefer a figurative 
interpretation. A literal application would involve financial mat- 
ters —in short, would touch the pocket-nerve of the interpreter. 
Even an amateur in financial physiology knows the sensitiveness 
of this locality. Thoughtful people are coming quite generally 
to the conclusion that the ethics of citizenship demands that the 
individual make use of his wealth no less than of his talents in 
the advancement of his fellow-men. There is no absolute owner- 
ship in fee simple from the ethical standpoint. That selfishness 
which contends that there is is destined to vanish before the 
broader view. Power in any line is accompanied by responsi- 
bility. 

It is, therefore, pertinent to ask whether this view of the mat- 
ter is mere theory, or whether there are any substantial data 
from which to deduce an opinion of this kind. Such data cer- 
tainly exist. As evidence I would cite the long list of mag- 
nificent donations which have been made in recent years for 
philanthropic purposes. The state of Massachusetts alone has 
received from private individuals more than $8,000,000 for the 
endowment of libraries, in addition to more than one hundred 
memorial library buildings and numerous collections of books. 
The Astor Library of New York, the Enoch Pratt Library of 
Baltimore, the Newberry Library of Chicago, and the various 
libraries founded by Andrew Carnegie in Europe and America are 
all examples of private beneficence. In addition the well-known 
cases of the Smithsonian Institution of Washington, Pratt Institute 
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of Brooklyn, Armour Institute of Chicago, Drexel Institute of 
Philadelphia, the Johns Hopkins University, the University of 
Chicago, Cornell and Clark Universities are examples of what 
amassed wealth has done for the cause of advanced education. 
The recent material prosperity of Columbia University in New 
York city is due to the beneficence of wealthy men and women. 
Girard College and the Johns Hopkins Hospital are monumental 
examples of private philanthropy in another line. The Peabody 
and Slater educational funds are evidences of the same ethical 
obligation and philanthropic spirit. It is true that the cynic may 
remark, as he has often done, that rich men delight in establish- 
ing soup-houses and hospitals that their names may be heralded 
to future ages. Such selfish motives may have obtained in some 
instances. James Lick stated his intention to erect a lofty shaft 
to his memory on some peak of the Pacific coast. Some practical 
friend suggested that such a monument might be destroyed by 
an invading army and proposed that an observatory on some 
inland height should constitute his memorial monument. The 
result is the famous Lick Observatory. Such a motive may be 
open to criticism, but in most instances of the kind the motive 
is doubtless truly philanthropic. There is, in most cases, a very 
considerable element of the feeling that in the donation is the 
discharge of a public duty. A great many educational and 
charitable institutions have received aid from persons who have 
absolutely insisted that their names be not mentioned in connec- 
tion with their bequests. New York University has received more 
than $1,000,000 from such sources, and one donor gave $300,000 
to the medical school of this institution, and requested, not only 
that his name be withheld, but that the gift be not formally 
announced. 

George Iles in an article in the Century Magazine for March, 
1897, on the “Art of Large Giving,”’ says: 


Not the discontended poor alone, but the thoughtful rich, begin to feel 
that financial primacy creates new debts toward the public. But can these 
debts be legally defined and enforced? Skill and wisdom are lacking for 
the task, even if the question were closed as to the justice of the attempt. 
For many men of great possessions the voice of conscience is effective, as 
the contemplated grasp of the tax-gatherer could never be. 
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Let us now examine the second, or economic, ground of 
defense urged in the case of the recent New York extravagance. 
It is held that the spending of money is an economic blessing. 
Louis XIV. of France defended the extravagant expenditure 
attendant upon his frivolous court in the same whay when he said: 
“When a king makes great outlay, he gives alms.” Of like 
import was Montesquieu’s remark when he said: ‘‘When the 
rich diminish their expenditures, the poor die of hunger.” If 
our previous reasoning on this point is correct, the fallacy of the 
statement must be readily apparent. From an economic stand- 
point the prodigal is preferable to the miser, but inferior to him 
who invests his money in some productive enterprise. 

We have now examined the subject of luxury from the stand- 
point of the historian, the moralist, and the economist; and the 
inquiry naturally arises: Is the individual ethically bound to 
abide by the decision of these three classes of persons? Does 
the ethics of citizenship demand that he shall forswear luxury 
in every form? 

In order to discuss this question intelligently and definitely 
it is necessary for us to come to some understanding with regard 
to the meaning of the term “luxury.’”’ No exact definition of 
the term is possible from the very nature of things. There is 
naturally no substantial agreement among writers as to what 
constitutes a luxury. Pliny mentions ice and asparagus as inde- 
fensible luxuries. Holinshed, the writer of the famous Chronicle 
(1577), considered the substitution of the chimney for the rude 
hole in the roof through which smoke was wont to escape an 
evidence of decadent refinement. He also deplored for the same 
reason the substitution of earthen and tin vessels in place of 
the wooden ones hitherto in use. There are almost as many 
definitions and conceptions of luxury as there are writers upon 
the subject. 

Adam Smith’s conception is broad and inclusive : 


Consumable commodities are either necessaries or luxuries. By neces- 
saries I understand not only the commodities which are indispensably neces- 
sary for the support of life, but whatever the custom of the country renders 
it indecent for creditable people, even of the lowest order,to be without ... . 
All other things I call luxuries. 
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Professor Ely’s conception is more restrictive. ‘ Luxuries,” 
he says, ‘‘are things which minister to such undesirable wants 
as love of display, vanity, or selfish desire to exalt one’s self 
above one’s fellows and thus to produce separation.” 

Professor Senior comprehends the difficulty of the situation 
and comments as follows: ‘The question whether a given com- 
modity is to be considered as a decency or a luxury is obviously 
one to which no answer can be given, unless the place, the time, 
and the rank of the individual using it be specified.” “A car- 
riage,” he continues, “is a decency to a woman of fashion, a 
necessary to a physician, and a luxury to a tradesman.” 

The Frenchman M. Baudrillait says in substance that every- 
thing superfluous is a luxury. J. B. Say characterizes those com- 
modities as luxuries which are both superfluous and dear. 

M. de Laveleye, in an article in the Popular Sctence Monthly 
for March, 1881, entitled “‘ Morals of Luxury,” states his view 
as follows: ‘‘I designate as an object of luxury everything that 
does not answer to some primary need, and which, costing much 
money and consequently much labor, is within the reach of only 
a small number of persons.” 

It is obviously not desirable that we should attempt to formu- 
late an exact definition of the term “luxury” which should be 
sufficiently inclusive and sufficiently exclusive. It seems best, 
however, for the purposes of this discussion to adopt a concep- 
tion of the term ‘luxury’ which would include all that anyone 
might reasonably contend should be now included in that term. 
With this broad conception in view, then, let us repeat the ques- 
tion propounded above, viz.: Does the ethics of citizenship 
demand that we shall forswear luxuries in every form? M. de 
Laveleye’s answer to this inquiry would be practically ‘“yes.” 
He formulates a broad and comprehensive definition of luxury, 
and then says: ‘‘Some distinguish between a luxury that is vir- 
tuous, permissible, and even laudable, and one which is improper 
and immoral. I cannot admit the distinction, and I believe that 
the rigorous school is right.” 

It is not so clear, however, that the position of the “rigorous 
school” so-called is tenable. The ethics of citizenship in this 
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day and age cannot demand any such self-abnegation. The 
ascetic, the stoic, and the mendicant friar may from their views 
of life consistently make such demands. But progress and civi- 
lization demand a less sweeping condemnation. It is not rea- 
sonable to place an absolute ban upon luxuries, and place art, 
music, and foreign travel in the same category with gluttony, 
debauchery, and sensuality. It is certainly a fact that many of 
the so-called luxuries are highly conducive to better living. 
They may be made to assist in the development of the individual 
and the race along moral and intellectual lines. The individual 
may well, instead of priding himself upon being a member of 
the ‘rigorous school,” pause and reflect concerning the ethical 
value of the refined luxuries. The economist, too, may find that 
in many instances the expenditure of wealth for luxury may 
possibly be a good investment, even from the standpoint of the 
production of wealth. In making a plea for more careful dis- 
crimination in regard to luxuries, however, the matter should be 
placed on a higher plane than the strictly economic and com- 
mercial, The mind of the economist, as such, is preoccupied 
with those forces which conduce to the greatest production of 
wealth. He seems often to look upon the production of wealth 
as the aim and ultimate end of human existence. Such it cer- 
tainly is not. It is a most potent means toward attaining the 
goal of human endeavor, but not the end itself. This economic 
idea is too often thrust obnoxiously into the foreground. We 
say that accumulation of wealth provides opportunity for leisure 
and self-improvement. Certainly true; but why spend so many 
wakeful nights in aiming to obtain that leisure for self-improve- 
ment, if we neglect the opportunity of using it when offered ? 
Man would certainly be leading a dreary and barren existence, 
with little chance of improvement, were it not for the libraries, 
the operas, the recitals, the concerts, and the social entertain- 
ments which so many of the so-called “rigorous school” of 
moralists pride themselves upon condemning in their wholesale 
and undiscriminating onslaught upon luxuries. 

It must be apparent, then, that there are luxuries which 
ennoble and luxuries which degrade; those which tend to make 
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possible the highest self-realization of the individual and the 
race, and those which militate against such a happyissue. Such 
being the case, it is pertinent to ask whether there is any standard 
by which those luxuries essentially ennobling and refining may be 
separated from those which are degrading. Obviously we should 
not agree were we to ask ourselves what luxuries are of most 
worth in the development of the race and what ones are most 
vicious. It is difficult to formulate genera: rules on any subject, 
and particularly in this, where so much depends upon circum- 
stances. Obviously the well-trained individual judgment will be 
a better guide than any precepts. It does seem, however, that, as 
a general rule, those luxuries which are comparatively durable 
have an advantage over those which are merely transitory. This 
is certainly true from an economic standpoint. Adam Smith 
hints at this distinction in discussing productive and unproduc- 
tive labor when he says: 

A man of fortune, for example, may either spend his revenue in a profuse 
and sumptuous table, and in maintaining a great number of menial servants, 
and a multitude of dogs and horses; or, contenting himself with a frugal table 
and few attendants, he may lay out the greater part of it in adorning his 
house or his country villa, in useful or ornamental buildings, in useful or 
ornamental furniture, in collecting books, statues, pictures... ." 

Here, then, is a clear distinction between that which is dur- 
able and that which is transitory, evidently to the advantage of 
the former. In case of the expenditure of money upon the 
more durable forms of luxury there remains something perma- 
nent to cultivate the taste and to develop the esthetic sense. 
The Walters’ Art Gallery in Baltimore and the Corcoran Gallery 
in Washington illustrate this point. They create an appreciation 
of the beautiful and tend to interest persons of wealth in these 
more durable and refining forms of luxury. Doing this, they 
check, as Ruskin has shown, the wasteful and often immoral 
expenditure of wealth upon perishable luxuries. Silently and 
effectively they aid the economist, the moralist, and the satirist 
in their crusades against luxury in its more objectionable forms, 

*See Wealth of Nations, Book II, chap. iii; see also MACCUNN, Ethics of Citizen- 
ship, pp. 213 sg. 
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Again in the case of durable luxuries it is easier to retrench 
in stringent times than it is in the case of the more perishable 
and ostentatious forms.‘ A person who has been devoting a con- 
siderable portion of his income as social leader to hospitality 
finds it difficult to face the comments which must follow when 
he feels it necessary to curtail expenses. On the other hand, 
the buyer of durable luxuries may easily cease purchasing for a 
time and not incur the danger of furnishing a topic for discus- 
sion for the “gossip who lies in ambush for other people’s dis- 
asters,”’? 

Again, there is an economy when labor is employed in pro- 
ducing durable rather than perishable goods. There is a 
tendency in some quarters to glorify perishability as a boon to 
mankind. No greater blessing could befall us than to eradicate 
it. Only in exceptional cases does any good result from perish- 
ability. The annihilation of an antiquated machine to make way 
for the more improved, the destruction of the unsanitary tene- 
ment to be followed by a scientific construction, are examples 
of the blessings of perishability, but they are exceptional. In 
the main we are constantly seeking to produce things not perish- 
able, and this characteristic is certainly one of the important 
elements of the value of an article. It is said that perishability 
gives work to the idle, puts money into circulation, and makes 
good times generally. The fallacy of this position must be 
evident. The destruction of wealth certainly does cause labor. 
The destruction of the Capitol at Washington would do the same 
thing. Then why not glorify and idolize the man who applies 
the torch instead of landing him behind the bars for sober 
reflection? Those who glorify perishability should be consistent 
and pray for cyclones, destructive lightning, engulfing floods, 
and other destroying agencies, in order that the land might be 
laid waste and more labor occasioned. 

To prefer those luxuries which are of an enduring nature to 
those which are perishable is not an absolute rule, but will, in 
most cases, meet the demands of the ethics of citizenship. 

*See Wealth of Nations, Book II, chap. iii. 
2 See MAcCuNN, Ethics of Citizenship, p. 215. 
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It is necessary, however, to carry the analysis somewhat 
farther. The excessive expenditure of wealth in jewelry, pre- 
cious stones, and extensive wardrobe to gratify a peculiar vanity 
may be expenditure in a comparatively durable, but at the same 
time not a highly commendable, form of luxury. Such an 
expenditure is essentially selfish. This leads us, then, to dis- 
tinguish between selfish and unselfish !uxuries.*. It would be a 
truism to remark that the unselfish forms aid more in race 
development and hence are rather to be desired. Although the 
terms “selfish” and “unselfish” are trite and commonplace, it is 
by no means easy to draw a sharp line of demarkation between 
the two classes. There would be no substantial agreement as to 
the location of the line. Many persons following Ruskin, and 
some of the great moralists of this and other ages, have con- 
cluded, in effect, that practically all luxury is selfish and hence 
immoral. Many a good soul has felt twinges of conscience at 
enjoying a comfortable home with luxurious surroundings, while 
others were in need of the absolute necessities of life. A strong 
case has been made out against luxury along this line. There 
is a good deal to be said from this standpoint, but it is a deplor- 
able fact that the arguments are taken most seriously by the 
“children of light” instead of the “children of luxury” who 
need them most. The ethics of citizenship does not demand 
that we should adopt this line of reasoning and abjure all lux- 
uries which seem to be selfish. Certain it is that many luxuries 
which at first thought seem selfish are in reality not so, but are 
conducive to the general good. It may not be apparent by 
what method we are able to make mankind in general participa- 
tors in the luxuries of our homes, our libraries, our pictures, and 
our travel. They cannot be direct participators, but the indirect 
benefits accruing to them are numerous and substantial. Lux- 
uries can scarcely be termed selfish the results of which conduce 
to the general good, and it is undoubtedly true that certain lux- 
uries make us better and more useful citizens. We may as a 
result be more serviceable to our friends and to the state. The 
person who has been invigorated by a summer’s stay in the 

Cf. MacCunn, L£thics of Citizenship, p. 219. 
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Adirondacks is likely to become an advocate of parks and 
breathing places for the congested population of a large city. 
The luxury of a well-appointed home may cause one to see more 
clearly the degradation, both physical and moral, involved in 
the unsanitary homes of the slums. The foreign traveler may 
return with ideas concerning education and industry and social 
reform which may be applied advantageously in his own coun- 
try. He who has enjoyed the effects of beautiful music either 
abroad or in his own drawing-room may easily become an advo- 
cate of open-air concerts for the people. The visitor to the 
British Museum may easily become an enthusiastic friend of the 
Library of Congress, or may see more clearly the necessity for 
more and better libraries of various kinds. The economist may 
not be able to figure out the benefits here with mathematical 
accuracy from the standpoint of the production of wealth; but 
the defense of the elevating and refining luxuries rests upon the 
broader basis of the development of the race. We must admire 
that noble and unselfish spirit which religiously abstains from all 
luxury that more may be directly given to relieve the suffering 
of the distressed; but we can scarcely approve the wisdom of 
that course which cramps and starves the self, and hence retards 
its development, making it thereby less serviceable to others. 

It would seem, then, if our course of reasoning is correct, 
that the possession of wealth is not without its obligations; and 
also that the ethics of citizenship does not demand the abjura- 
tion of all luxuries, but rather the careful selection of those 
which are durable and unselfish, and elevating and refining in 
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STUDY OF MAN. 


AnyONE would suppose that the study of man, especially 
during childhood and youth, would be the most practical and 
necessary of all lines of inquiry. But, as a matter of fact, it is 
the most neglected of all studies. There are sciences of geology, 
botany, and zodlogy, but a science of living man as he is today 
does not exist. It is comparatively easy to arouse interest in 
expeditions to the north pole or into darkest Africa; to engender 
enthusiasm in investigation of sun, moon, and stars; but it is 
very difficult to direct attention to the study of modern civilized 
man. Millions are given yearly for the study of rocks, plants, 
and animals, but almost nothing for the study of children. What 
could be more practical than investigations of human beings 
from childhood through youth to manhood? While facts in 
nature are very interesting and, no doubt, of importance, they 
cannot have the direct practical value which facts about man 
himself possess. 

Why is it that there is so little definite knowledge about 
modern man? It is mainly because he has been studied so little. 
The first case in the history of this world of a thorough scientific 
study of a human being is that made on Zola‘ in 1897 by a 
number of French specialists. Such a statement as this may 
seem hazardous, but it is literally true. 


METHODS OF INVESTIGATION. 


Man has been studied in a statistical way as to his acts and 
thoughts in the past; but this method is necessarily inexact and 
uncertain, because the events are so far removed intime. It is 
not only difficult to understand the past in which we did not 
live, but also to distinguish between facts, inferences, and 
opinions as recorded by writers, who often had some special 
point of view and omitted important data. For this reason 
alone a science of history may be impossible. 

* Results are given in article on Zola (by writer), reprint, 1901. 
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It is only in investigations of man as he is mow that facts can 
be dealt with at first hand. 

MORE EXACT STUDY OF MIND NEEDED. 

Rigid methods of research have until lately been confined 
to physics, astronomy, physiology, and other sciences; and 
when applied to man they have been concerned rather with his 
physical than mental side. It is only recently that more exact 
methods have been used in the study of man’s mind. These 
methods were opposed and ridiculed by extreme doctrinaires, 
but such opposition has ceased almost entirely, and where it does 
exist it is due either to ignorance or to mistakes liable to occur 
in the introdution of new methods. 

If the study of man is to be worthy of the name, rigid 
methods must be applied to his mind as well as to his body. 
The most satisfactory and best method yet known is the psycho- 
physical method, introduced by Fechner and developed by 
Wundt into what is called ‘ physiological psychology.” 


PSYCHO-PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 


The first requisite to carry out this psycho-physical method of 
study is a laboratory containing instruments of precision. 

In the study of man one of the greatest difficulties is the 
defectiveness and limitations of his senses. These defects have 
reference, not only to insufficiency of the senses to discover 
certain truths, but also to the errors they cause us to make. 

The diurnal rotation of the earth, the distance of the stars, 
and the weight of the air are not appreciated by our senses, and 
often may seem contradictory to them. The sensations of cold 
and heat are not absolute, but merely relative to the temperature 
of our bodies, frequently misleading us. The illusions of sight, 
hearing, and touch point to the conclusion, accepted by modern 
psychology, that our ideas of the external world are the result 
of a long and unconscious education of the senses. 

Science has destroyed the prejudice of the infallibility of the 
senses, and now finds its main help in the study of man to be in 
the use of instruments of precision. These not only correct the 
defects of the senses, but increase their scope, so that the results 
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of investigation may be described more fully and determined 
more definitely. 
LABORATORIES IN UNIVERSITIES. 

While the initiative in psycho-physics came from Europe, 
it is in our country that it has developed to the greatest extent. 
A large number of laboratories have been established, most of 
which are in the universities. But the plan of these laboratories 
is mainly for pedagogical purposes. The research work is gen- 
erally done by students desiring to prepare theses for their 
doctorates. While many of these theses are very valuable, a 
university could hardly extend such work to large numbers of 
individuals, for to gather the facts, compute and tabulate the 
results, would involve clerical duties and other work not under- 
taken by universities. The psycho-physical work in the univer- 
sity is generally confined to small numbers of persons, who are 
a special class, so that it is doubtful whether conclusions obtained 
can always be applied to people in general. 

The main object of a university is to prepare men for work, 
not to carry on their work. 


NEED OF A LABORATORY FOR SOCIOLOGICAL PURPOSES. 


There is need, then, for a psycho-physical laboratory differ- 
ent from those in our universities; that is, one not pedagogical, 
but sociological and practical, and of more utility to society 
directly. 

The purpose of such a laboratory is to collect sociological, 
pathological, and abnormal data as found especially in chi/dren, 
and in the criminal pauper and defective classes, and in hos- 
pitals ; to gather more special data with instruments of precision, 
and also to collect and publish the results of similar work in this 
country and Europe. 

But it may be said that the time is not ripe for psycho- 
physical work on a large scale. This may be true of much of 
the finer experimental work carried on in our universities, some 
of which is an experiment with experiments. But the purpose 
of this laboratory is to apply to large numbers of individuals 
only such experiments as are well attested. For if there is ever 
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to be sufficient definite knowledge of living civilized man, to 
become a sctence, it can only be gained by the study of large 
numbers of persons. 

Conclusions depending on small numbers are useful and 
instructive, but if they are to carry weight, they must be based 
upon numerous individuals of all classes. 

But the psycho-physical study is not all the work. Of no 
less importance are the sociological investigations involved, 
including the gathering of anthropological and medical data. 
In new work the field is always too large, and therefore it would 
be imperative at first to study in those parts only which will 
bring results most useful to society. 


INVESTIGATION OF CRIMINAL AND DEFECTIVE CLASSES. 


A special and very practical feature of a psycho-physical 
laboratory would be the study of the criminal and defective 
classes. As in machinery we must first repair the little wheels 
out of gear, so in society we must first study the criminal, crank, 
insane, inebriate, or pauper who can seriously injure both indi- 
vidual and community. The community is most directly con- 
cerned, for it pays out millions to catch, try, and care for 
criminals, but almost nothing to study the causes that lead to 
crime. Thus in 1890 the expenses of all our penal institutions 
were more than twelve million dollars. This does not include 
the cost of criminal or police courts, of the property stolen, or 
the untold injury to society. A worthless criminal or crank kills 
a prominent citizen ; the injury from such action is often beyond 
calculation. 

CHILDREN SHOULD BE STUDIED FIRST. 


However valuable the results of the investigation of man may 
be, they will always have an additional value when coming from 
the study of children. For whatever may be found of a detri- 
mental character in both mind and body will always have a much 
better chance of correction in the child than in the adult. 

We cannot expect to lessen crime and dangerous forms of 
abnormality unless we study the causes; this is the first requisite 
in all rational procedure; and these causes should be sought out 
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at their beginnings. Special emphasis is therefore laid on the 
investigation of criminal and abnormal children. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO FURTHER STUDIES. 

It would be important to find what physical and mental 
characteristics are common to criminal children, and whether 
such characteristics are due more to the child’s nature or more 
to his environment. Only thorough and patient study of large 
numbers of children can answer such questions; theory and 
speculation based on a few facts cannot, but they may accom- 
plish good in calling attention to the subject. It is generally 
believed, but not proved, that crime is mostly due to surround- 
ings; if this can be determined, then there is great hope of 
lessening it, for it is much easier to change the surroundings of 
a child than to change its nature. 


INVESTIGATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


Much study has been devoted to children in our public 
schools; mistakes have doubtless been made by those with more 
enthusiasm than training. But this is the case with all new lines 
of inquiry. Yet there are very practical matters we should know 
as to our schools. To establish the measure of the work accord- 
ing to the strength of the pupil is fundamental to health. For 
overtaxing the powers of the young can leave its mark for life. 

What is the maximum work suitable to a child in the differ- 
ent periods of development in its school life? And can this 
maximum be injurious at times, as at puberty, when all the vital 
force may be required for growth? To answer such practical 
questions, we must know the physiology of normal growth; its 
rate of increase or decrease, and what influences cause such 
increase or decrease." 


UNRULY AND REFORMATORY CHILDREN. 

It would be desirable to find what physical and mental traits 
are common to unruly school children and children in reforma- 
tories. If there is nothing peculiar as compared with children 


*For further discussion see “Experimental Study of Children” (by writer), 
reprint from Report of Commissioner of Education for 1897-8, Washington, D. C. 
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in general, this is important to know. In like manner it would be 
interesting to know what characteristics, if any, are in common 
between the feeble-minded in our institutions and dull children 
in our schools. These and similar inquiries, when made with care 
and discretion, might enable us to foresee with some probability 
the special dangers that this and that child may be subject to, 
and thus to protect many children from temptations and condi- 
tions that otherwise might ruin them. 


IMPORTANCE OF LARGE NUMBERS. 


Where the number of persons studied is large, many sub- 
divisions can be made, and in this way some of the most impor- 
tant, yet sometimes unexpected, results are reached. It would 
be well to know the difference, not only between children of the 
professional, mercantile, and laboring classes, but between those 
with American parents and foreign parents. Then, if the num- 
bers were large enough to admit further subdivisions, we might 
find the difference between children whose father is American 
but mother foreign-born, and those whose mother is American 
and father foreign-born. In all such questions, if there is no 
striking difference, it is important to know it. Thus the influ- 
ence of marriage between different races or nationalities upon 
the offspring might be determined more definitely. 

If it should be found, for instance, from the comparison of 
large numbers, where all possibility of accident or coincidence is 
eliminated, that the difference between certain classes of chil- 
dren, such as the criminal, from children in general is quite 
marked, the question would arise whether such difference is 
due mainly to heredity or to unfavorable surroundings. In cases 
where the crime or defect is due to heredity, the treatment would 
be quite different from those in which environment is the cause. 


QUESTION AS TO UTILITY. 


But, it may be asked, what as to the utility of studying such 
questions? We think it is not only useful, but there is great need 
of such investigation. We should like to inquire, for instance, 
as to the utility of studying rocks and plants, arranging them, 
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making chemical analyses of them, etc., if it is not to give a 
deeper knowledge of them and thereby learn more about our 
planet. So the patient and extended study of man, especially 
children, is to gain more definite knowledge about him and a 
deeper insight into his nature. The time has certainly come 
when man, as he zs, should be studied as much as nature. 


RECENT CONCLUSIONS. 


As an illustration of some results from recent studies of 
modern man, we give a number of conclusions of investigators 
from different parts of the world. 

Some of the statements may appear to be of little utility, but, 
as the history of science has often shown, the real value of a 
single truth may not be known until other, cognate truths are 
discovered. These conclusions, of course, are to be taken in 
a general sense only; that is, they are true in most of the cases 
investigated : 

Maximum growth in height and weight occurs in boys two 
years later than in girls (Bowditch). 

First-born children excel later-born in stature and weight 
(Boas). 

Healthy men ought to weigh an additional 5 pounds for 
every inch in height beyond 61 inches, at which height they 
ought to weigh 120 pounds (Lancaster). 

Chest-girth increases constantly with height, and is generally 
half the length of the body (Landsberger). 

Chest-girth and circumference of head increase in parallel 
lines (Daffner). 

The relatively large size of head as compared with body in 
children may be due to the fact that from birth on the child 
needs its brain and senses as much as when it is grown (Weis- 
senberg). 

Boys grow more regularly than girls, but the growth of girls 
during school years is greater than that of boys (Schmidt). 

In boys in school the muscles of the upper extremities 
increase with age as compared with those of the lower extremi- 
ties, because of their sitting more than standing (Kotelmann). ° 
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Children born in summer are taller than those born in winter 
(Combe). 

Boys of small frames often have large heads and are defi- 
cient in repose of character, and when the chest is contracted 
and mental action slow, this mental condition is due probably 
to lack of supply of purified blood (Liharzik). 

Delicate, slender people are much more subject to typhoid 
fever than to consumption (Hilderbrand). 

Some defective children are over-normal, that is, they are 
taller and heavier than other children ( Hasse). 

Growth degenerates as we go lower in the social scale 
(British Association for Advancement of Science). 

Dull children are lighter and precocious children heavier 
than the average child (Porter). 

As circumference of head increases, mental ability increases ; 
it being understood that race and sex are the same (Mac- 
Donald). 

Urban life decreases stature from five years of age on (Peck- 
ham). 

Truant boys are inferior in weight, height, and chest-girth to 
boys in general (Kline). 

City children are more vivacious, but have less power of 
endurance, than country children (Liharzik). 

Among United States naval cadets there is a great preponder- 
ance of blonds (Beyer). 

The insane show an excess of 5 per cent. of light eyes with 
dark hair and criminals of 10 per cent. of dark eyes with dark 
hair over the general population (Roberts). 

In Germany 40 per cent. of the children of the well-to-do 
classes are blonds and less than 10 per cent. brunettes (Virchow). 

The endurance (ergographic work) of boys is greater than 
that of girls at all ages (Christopher). 

In reaction time the ear-lip codrdination is the fastest (Angell 


and Moore). 
ARTHUR MacDOoNaALp. 


WASHINGTON, D. 
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Civil History of the Confederate States. With some Personal Remi- 
niscences. ByJ.L. M.Curry,LL.D. Richmond, Va.: B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Co., 1901. Pp. 318. 

Dr. Curry is one of two surviving members of the body that 
organized the Confederate government. It is an appropriate labor of 
love for him to present his associates in the light in which they regarded 
each other, and in which each was justified in his own conscience. 
The main contention is, of course, familiar to all Americans over fifty 
years of age, and to al! younger readers of our history. In a word, as 
the author expresses it (p. 69), “the seceding states were not dissatis- 
fied with the constitution, but with its administration, and their avowed 
and manifest purpose was to restore its integrity and secure in the 
future its faithful observance.”” The South claimed that the North had 
vacated fundamental features of the constitution: that the North had 
thus violated the compact which the constitution contained, and upon 
which the federal union was formed; that the only recourse was 
resumption by the aggrieved states of the sovereignty deposited by 
them in the union, under guarantees which had been defaulted. 

Two facts have prepared the way in the North for a tolerant and 
even somewhat sympathetic reading of this argument. On the whole, 
however, it will hardly convince even its author that the conclusion 
should vary very much from the formula:—splendid men in gallant 
championship of a gigantic mistake. In the first place, many typical 
southern men and women are now well known in the North. People 
schooled to regard the South as the last standing-ground of oppression 
have seen the genial, gracious culture and chivalry of representative 
southern homes. They have compared views with southern leaders in 
different departments of public activity. They have discovered the 
superb qualities typified by these descendants, or perhaps survivors, of 
the generation abhorred as “rebels” and “traitors.” They have found 
themselves obliged to reconsider some of their opinions, and have 
tried to restate the case with proper regard to these new perceptions. 
They cannot be content with historical judgments which dispose of 
such men as they find the southern gentleman to be, on the theory 
that they were given over to base motives. 

847 
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In the second place, we have stopped reading the history of the 
“irrepressible conflict” with the eyes of the men who were forcing 
or waging it. The Websterian interpretation of our national career 
was a magnificent theory to fight on, but it was one of the most 
fallacious specimens of special pleading that ever smuggled themselves 
into the service of a good cause. The fact that anyone competent to 
form historical judgments can read the original records of the period 
from 1775 to 1789 and retain any respect for the historical fictions 
resorted to for bases of operations against the doctrine of state 
sovereignty, remains a paradox in spite of common knowledge that 
sentiment is usually too much for reason. The most dispassionate 
statement possible of the situation in 1861 is something like this: 
The South contended for a constitutionality that was obsolete, obstruct- 
ive, immoral, and impossible. The North contended for an unconsti- 
tutionality that was revolutionary, progressive, expedient, and timely. 
The South wanted prohibition of protective tariffs, security of its slave 
property, equal right to migrate with property, slaves of course included, 
into all territories of the United States, and guarantee of the service 
at need of northern officials and citizens as slave-catchers. As a 
matter of legal archeology these claims, the first possibly excepted, 
were hardly less clear than every American’s legal right to change 
his residence or occupation. There is no valid historical sanction for 
belief that the constitution would have been ratified at all, if it had 
not been understood to contain adequate insurance of the interests 
which made these demands. Asa mere matter of traditional legality 
the men of the South were as distinctly within their rights as the citizens 
of Nevada would be today if they should take up arms against being 
deprived of a state’s constitutional representation in the Senate. The 
South fought for what had been, and its version of what had been was 
essentially correct. The North fought for what ought to be, and its 
prevision of what ought to be was wise. To people who were not old 
enough during the war to understand it as a clash of theories it seems 
futile and silly to persist in the northern interpretation of eighteenth- 
century history. On the other hand, the better we understand the 
magnanimity of southern character, the harder the task of reconciling 
it with uncompromising insistence upon perpetuation of slavery. 
Men who were born and bred on slave soil are probably as unfit to 
realize the distorting influence of the whole miserable business upon 
the social perspective of the South as the free-soil men have been to 
recognize the finest traits in the character of slave-holders. Even at 
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this late day Dr. Curry’s sagacity and breadth, and his express affirma- 
tion that “slavery has fortunately ceased to exist” (p. 89; ¢/ pp. 185-6), 
do not save him from the inconsistency of seeming to imply that seces- 
sion and the peculiar institution were not only historically justifiable, 
but that they were indorsed by the dictates of sound and progressive 
statesmanship. The author’s acceptance of the changed situation still 
conveys the impression that in his judgment reaffirmation of outgrown 
state sovereignty would have been more desirable than the changes 
registered as results of the war (véd. chap. ix). This view is as unten- 
able as the Websterian mythology. The South was strong in its histori- 
cal position, but weak in its insight into the immanent demands of 
civilization. The North dogmatized its instinct of political and eco- 
nomic necessity into the events of the revolutionary era, and turned the 
record of that period into apocrypha. The war was a conflict between 
past and present. The men of the younger generation in the North have 
no doubts about the relative merits of the practical issue which the war 
decided. They have long ago, however, begun to distinguish between 
the worthlessness of the cause for which the South fought and the worth 
of the men who espoused the cause. We are already as proud of the 
conscientiousness and courage and resourcefulness and self-sacrifice and 
heroism, both in victory and in defeat, displayed by men of the type of 
Robert E. Lee, as we are of the spirit and deeds of representative men 
on our own side of the struggle. Dr. Curry’s argument has been to a 
considerable extent anticipated in our own feelings, but his book will 
be a valuable aid in clarifying our vision. ALBION W. SMALL. 


The American Negro. By W. H. Tuomas. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1901. Pp. 440. $2. 

Tue book purports to be a practical and critical discussion of the 
negro problem. 

In the first place, the book is wrongly named. The phrase “ Ameri- 
can negro” has a distinct meaning to the minds of all people, as 
referring to all people of African descent (so used by the United 
States Census, 1890; see Vol. V, p. xciii). He says, however: 

Neither the phrase “negro people’’ nor its kindred appellatives, as 
employed in these pages, are to be understood as invariably implying a 
black segment of mankind, but rather as a uniform designation of a pro- 
nounced set of characteristics, specifically exemplified in the physical, 
mental, and moral qualities of a type of humanity. Color, then, apart from 
defined negroid characteristics, in no wise enters into the questions under 
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consideration, though the characteristics themselves are manifest in white, 
black, yellow, brown, and other variable tints of racial color. (Foreword, p. x.) 
, The writer, however, does not tell what these characteristics are 
until p. 105 is reached. From this it is quite evident that he is not 
writing about the American negro, but only the most degraded element 
of that race, and his book is as fair a characterization of the race as a 
detailed description of the slums and dens of vice of Chicago would be 
of the whole city. 

It claims to be a “Critical Discussion,” and yet it deals only in 
general terms. No reference is made to special studies, or specific 
observations. Where statistics are given, he acknowledges that they 
may be incorrect (p. 239). Though he makes frequent quotations 
concerning the race, he does not once name his authority. Though 
he has been a negro preacher himself, his wholesale charges against 
the negro church and ministry are not backed up by a single reference. 
Moreover, he steadily contradicts himself. In one place he says the 
race is lacking in provident forethought, and on the same page (75) 
he says that this generation of freedmen has accumulated nearly 
$700,000,000. Instead of presenting facts, he frequently uses such 
phrases as the following: “assuming our statement of facts,” “we 
assume,” “the fact is,” “soberly speaking,” ‘seriously speaking,” 
“candidly” (see pp. 87, 83, 107). 

One of these “assumptions” is: “[We assume] that the negro is still 
burdened with the mental and physical weakness of his heritage” (p. 
107). No further proof is given, and so with most of his assumptions. 

Although he claims (pp. xiv—xxi) to have been a preacher, teacher, 
lawyer, legislator, establisher of negro schools and churches, an exten- 
sive traveler among negroes, and a “student of political history and 
participant in civic functions for more than three decades,” and though 
he has had an “intimate knowledge of negro religionists” ‘from his 
youth,” and “the social side of negro life has been to him an open 
page ’’ (p. xxi), he is nevertheless ignorant of any good thing about the 
race, for he says nothing good. In saying nothing has been done by 
the more fortunate class of negroes to help the plantation negro (p. 
380), he misrepresents the facts. The Texas Farmers’ Improvement 
Co., managed by R. L. Smith, a graduate of Atlanta University, has 
for its special business the improvement of the negro plantation 
worker, and in eleven years has obtained control of 50,000 acres of land 
(see Independent, August 30, 1900). The Tuskegee Farmers’ Confer- 
ences, which originated with a negro, have become famous all over the 
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The wholesale charges against the women of the race are on the 
face of them false, as everyone who has had wide contact with negroes 
must know. (See article “Negro Problem,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SocioLoGy, March, 1go1; also editorial, /ydependent, March 14, 1901, 
on “ Negro Women,” p. 633.) 

The charge that every negro preacher is a plagiarist is another 
statement due to his ignorance of facts. Had he read Careers of 
College-Bred Negroes, Atlanta University Conference, 1900, his whole- 
sale charges against the educated negro would have been less confi- 
dently made. As to the literary creations of negroes, he says there 
have been none, when only December 1, 1900, the literary editor of 
the Outlook (perhaps a better judge than Mr. Thomas) pronounced 
Charles Chestnut’s Zhe House behind the Cedars one of the best books of 
the year 1900. Mr. Chestnut is a negro. And William Dean Howells 
said that Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s Lyrics of Low/ly Life was a distinct 
contribution to American literature. (See preface, Lyrics of Lowly Life.) 

The discussion is also “ practical,” ¢. ¢., he is to tell “what the negro 
may become,” and, we must presume, some plan for betterment. But 
he has no definite ideal or plan. He does not seem to know of any 
plans for amelioration that have been tried, though there have been 
many. (See “Atlanta University Conference Studies,” No. 3, Efforts 
for Betterment, and No. 4, Negro in Business.) He does, however, say 
in a few lines that the methods of literary instruction and industrial 
training are “senseless fads” (p. 276), but he does not show wherein 
they are senseless. 

His general theory for betterment is “supervision.”” The govern- 
ment ought to supervise education, and grant land to negroes. In 
religion and morals the negro denominations should disintegrate and 
come under the united supervision of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South and North. The negro family should be supervised by the best 
white women of the South and North. 

All of these schemes are very imaginative, some ridiculous (see 
Pp. 73, 80-87, 216-35, 268,169). They are chiefly notable in that they 
deprive the negro of any share whatever in his own uplift. His 
ignorance of methods and ends is again clearly shown in his plan for 
dealing with prisoners. For rape he does “not object to killing” (p. 
224). Ten pages farther on he proposes an “heroic method” of 
emasculation, which he describes in horrible details. For men who 
have sentences, not for life, but over five years, he gives this suggestion: 
“They should be set to work on public highways, and it is conceivable 
that an elaborate system of road-making might be undertaken that 
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would, in a short time, give the South the best highways in the 
country” (p. 218). So blinded is he to the use of a prison system 
that, not considering the prisoner at all, he shows that this method 
would increase the wealth of the South, do away with the road-tax, 
and give a “corps of trained road-builders such as these convicts 
would speedily become.” But no word about reformation or the les- 
sening of crime. For minor crimes whipping is suggested. 

So hopeless is the negro’s case that he goes so far as to recommend 
extermination as the patriotic duty of the American people (pp. 141, 
363). Butin another mood he says the negro can rise if he will (p. 365), 
and that in five years (pp. 83, 84.) For he informs us on p. 367 that 
the doctrine that human progress must be slow is a pernicious fallacy. 

The book is thoroughly sensational, and the product of a distorted 
and immoral imagination. No rational ideal is given, nor is there a 
word, in all the 440 pages, concerning the bright side of negro life, 
except when he says something about himself (pp. xiv—xxi and 408). 
The treatment of his topics is clumsy. His style is verbose and intem- 
perate. The whole book would have been better written had the same 
material covered but 200 pages. RICHARD R. WRIGHT, JR. 


Philosophie des Geldes. “Von GEorG SimMEL. Leipzig : Duncker 
& Humblot, 1900. Pp. xvi+ 554. 

THE Philosophie des Geldes stands alone in the literature on money. 
In its method of treatment it can perhaps not be compared with any- 
thing that has heretofore been written on the subject. Readers who 
are familiar with Professor Simmel’s chapters on “Social Differentia- 
tion” will at once discover in the volume on the “Philosophy of 
Money” analogous points of view and methods of analysis, and 
throughout they will find themselves gravitating toward Simmel’s 
theory of society. In the term “reciprocal action” we find the key- 
note to the entire work. The Philosophie des Geldes is at once meta- 
physical, economic, and sociological. It is metaphysical in_ its 
methods, economic in many of the elements of its contents, and socio- 
logical in the larger framework of human relations in which the whole 
finds its setting. Every page of the volume illustrates the power of 
keen analysis and an almost unlimited capacity for abstract thinking 
and hard work. No one will read this book for amusement, but he 
who brings to it diligence and care will find in it very much to repay 
him for whatever effort he may put forth. 
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The first part of the book is devoted to a discussion of value. 
The advocates of the marginal utility theory as well as those who 
attempt to explain value on the basis of difficulty of attainment, 
scarcity, etc., will all find something in support of their respective 
theories ; but value cannot rest on desires and feelings alone, says the 
author; it can only be deflected from the great channel of exchange 
which constitutes an intermediate world between desires and satisfac- 
tion. Exchange the author regards as a manifestation of reciprocal 
action, and it is wide enough in its scope to include such things as 
love and play. Feelings avd exchange therefore furnish the ultimate 
basis of value. The philosophy of money rests upon the idea of the 
value of money, which is the highest expression or summit of eco- 
nomic value. This explains the necessity of entering into an elabo- 
rate analysis of the phenomena of value. Value is characterized as an 
“epigone” of price. 

Money may be defined as the abstract value of wealth, and as the 
independent representation of the relations arising out of exchangea- 
bility ; and, as the expression of exchangeability, money is the most 
“unindividualized” conception of our practical world. Money is fun- 
gible. It is more than that. It is “fungibility of things in person.” 
Under a system of barter, price-relations are more fixed ; under a sys- 
tem of money exchanges they are variable; and the supply of money 
stands in a certain relation to variations in price. 

It has been said that value must be measured by something that 
possesses value: length by length, weight by weight, etc. Must money, 
in order to perform its functions, have value in itself, or may it be a 
mere symbol? These two divergent lines of reasoning the author dis- 
cusses. It is true, he says, that two things qualitatively different can- 
not be measured, but certain proportions can be established between 
things qualitatively different. In its early history it was essential that 
the money material should possess value, but as time went ona gradual 
separation of functional and intrinsic values took place. This move- 
ment rests upon deep-seated cultural tendencies. Professor Simmel 
gives illustrations to show that when a certain commodity is used as 
money, its commodity use is not taken into consideration; and he 
finally demonstrates the psychological possibility of using valueless 
substances as money. He adheres to a modified quantity theory in 
which the value of the fraction does not represent the value of a far- 
ticular good, and the terms of which (numerator and denominator) are 
affected by the rapidity of circulation and the goods actually on the 
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market (rather than the entire supply of goods). Throughout this dis- 
cussion the author emphasizes money functions in expressing value 
relations between concrete goods. Stability in the value of money is 
greater as the use of the money material is restricted to the expression 
of these relations, and complete stability would be attained when the 
only function of the money material is to express these relations; or, 
to express this thought in paradoxical form, the more a substance is 
money, the less is the necessity of its being money. 

Professor Simmel throws a most interesting sidelight upon the his- 
tory of the Hebrews. A stranger entering a social group is likely to 
establish his first relations through the agency of money. The Jew 
was a stranger. He had no organic connection with the economic 
group which he had entered ; consequently he turned toward trade and 
“‘sublimated” himself in purely monetary transactions. 

Economy begins with a differentiation of the personal and material 
elements of service. In the process of this differentiation individual 
freedom emerges. From this point of view the author discusses the 
question of individual freedom aud the function of money in its devel- 
opment. Money was the most powerful factor in driving apart land 
and personal service. It brought about a change in individual duties, 
which is the essence of freedom. Money assisted in the development 
of the individual, and in the extension or enlargement of the social 
group, which in turn goes hand in hand with increased individualiza- 
tion. The landed aristocracy disliked the declassifying tendencies of 
a money economy, while the peasants saw in it an advance. 

The author presents elaborate analyses of the phenomena of ava- 
rice, love of money, wastefulness, and extravagance, and their relations 
to the nature of money. He discusses domestic relations and family 
virtues from the point of view of money, showing how the zafure of 
money together with the amount of money in consideration unite in 
degrading or elevating the individual in the estimation of the com- 
munity. Nowhere in the volume does Professor Simmel’s great power of 
psychological analysis show to better advantage than in these chapters. 

Taken as a whole the Philosophie des Geldes is worthy of most care- 
ful study. No student of economics or sociology can read it without 
getting a great deal out of it. The book is full of valuable sidelights. 
The illustrations are generally illuminating and the generalizations 
skillfully wrought. The volume being without mountains and valleys, 
the reader will be obliged to maintain a uniform pressure from the 
first to the last page. Professor Simmel deserves the thanks of all 
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students in the social sciences for the work he hasdone. The volume 
must represent years of severe thought; and to place the results of 
such careful, faithful work before the world of students is a service 


worthy of highest recognition. 


B. H. MEYER. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Factory People and Their Employers. By Epwin L. Suuey, M.A. 
New York: Lentilhon & Co., 1900. Pp. 224. 

THE author has had daily experience in devising nethods of making 
the relations of employers and employés “pleasant and profitable.” 
He has collected many examples of devices introduced into factories 
and shops in various parts of this country. Photographic illustrations 
add much interest to the presentation. It must be manifest to any 
unprejudiced person that there is an honest purpose to meet the 
responsibilities of the relation, and that kindness and inventiveness 
have added much to the comfort and happiness of the working people. 
The author describes methods of improving the physical surroundings 
of the factory and neighborhood ; schools, gymnastic appliances, baths, 
savings funds, pensions, libraries, and other means of physical and 
moral betterment. Since it has proved profitable to introduce these 
schemes, they are being imitated. ‘“ Philanthropy and 5 per cent.” is 
contagious. C. R. HENDERSON. 


Le Pouvoir exécutif aux Etats-Unis. Deuxiéme édition, revue, cor- 
rigée et augmentée. Par CHAMBRUN. Paris: A. Fontemoing. 


THE present (second) edition of this treatise bears no date; the 
preface to the first edition is dated 1873. Without consulting the for- 
mer edition, it is impossible to say to what extent it has been changed 
or added to by the present editor; it has certainly not been brought 
down to date, since no events or developments since Grant’s administra- 
tion are noticed. The book appears to have been written for the pur- 
pose of bringing home to Frenchmen, who at the time were engaged in 
establishing their constitution upon a republican basis, the lessons to 
be drawn from the history of the executive power in America; and 
this lends to the treatise a certain historical interest. The information 
which it gives appears to be accurate, and the judgment of the author 
is sound; but the work is not sufficiently recent to call for extended 
comment. Ernst FREUND. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


Industrial Strife in Sweden.— Mr. O. Dalqvist has for years been especially 
interested in the question of strikes and lockouts. He gives in Haft 9, 1900, of the 
Ekonomisk Tidskrift the following figures illustrative of Swedish conditions : 


Number of 

Number of Loss in 

Laborers 
trikes Work Days 


Several interesting tendencies of Swedish industrial life are self-evident in 
these figures ; it is apparent that industrial wars are being fought on a larger and 
more obstinate scale, and one notes a sort of rhythm in the recurrence of ebb and 
flow. Of late years lockouts are increasing in number and faster than strikes; of the 
lost labor days of 1899 172,200 are chargeable to lockouts. Employers seem to be 
taking the offensive, this being due, according to the present writer, to a sinking con- 
juncture in the labor market.—A. G. KELLER, Yale University. 


Spanish Trade since the Spanish-American War.—De Economist reports 
an augmented activity in Spanish trade since the war with the United States. In 1899 
not'less than sixty-one large companies were formed in Bilbao, the scene of the 
greatest advance; these companies employ a capital of 128,000,000 pesetas ($25,600,- 
000), and comprise twenty-three ship companies, seven banks, eight sugar factories, 
seven electric factories, and seven mining companies. This is an advance unheard of 
in the history of the country. The yearly increasing merchant fleet of Bilbao has also 
led to the establishment of a new Spanish marine insurance company, having a capital 
of 10,000,000 pesetas ($2,000,000). 

Bilbao’s chief article of export is iron ore. The following table gives quantity 
and destination of shipments by years (in thousands of tons) : 


Countries 1895 


Great Britain... 


5.138 | 5,117 


—A. G. KELLER, Yale University. 
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The Cost of Crime.— To the end of arousing a more general interest in the 
means employed to diminish crime, an estimate of the pecuniary loss on account of 
crime in the United States is given. This estimate must include that part of national, 
state, county, town, and city taxation chargeable to crime and its prevention, and also 
the loss inflicted on the people by acts of crime. In the cost through taxation there 
should be included, not only the cost of maintenance of prisons, police, and courts, but 
also a part of the cost of legislation, of the judicial and military expenses, and of 
charities. The estimates are largely without direct statistical foundation, and are 
entitled to weight only as the carefully formed opinions of men who have given serious 
study to the subject of crime. 

Taking New York, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Richmond, 
Charleston, Savannah, and New Orleans as representative cities in which the statis- 
tics are fairly complete, and inferring the condition of the rest of the cities from the 
condition of these, the conclusion is reached that the average cost of crime through 
taxation is not less than $3.50 per capita of the entire city population. From general 
considerations it seems probable that the rate in rural communities cannot be more 
than $1 percapita. Accepting these rates, we reach a final computation of the annual 
cost of crime in the United States in the following summary: 

City and county taxation chargeable to crime — 30,000,000 inhabitants at $3.50 each - + $105,000,000 


Town and county taxation chargeable to crime — 45,000,000 inhabieants at 3 each - 45,000,000 
Federal! and state taxation chargeable to crime, not less than - - - 50,000,000 


But this is only the beginning of the cost of crime. Estimating the average 
annual income of habitual criminals at $1,600, and the number of such criminals at 
250,000, we have an aggregate annual income of the criminal class cf $400,000,000, 
which, added to the $200,000,000 yearly taxation caused by crime, gives the enormous 
total of $600,000,000. But the end is_not yet. Four hundred million dollars repre- 
sents only the net profits of crime, not the loss and actual damage caused by crime. 
It does not include the malicious destruction of property, the money value of life and 
labor, nor the cost of locks, bolts, bars, safety deposit vaults, and burglar alarms. 
While these items cannot be estimated with any degree of accuracy, they are none the 
less real counts in the cost of crime. 

Even if the computation made in this paper seems to be based on conjecture, 
there is absolutely no doubt as to the real existence of all the elements of cost that 
have entered into the computation, nor as to the significance and magnitude of the 
final aggregate. — EUGENE SMITH, “ ‘The Cost of Crime,” Report prepared for the 
International Prison Commission, in House Document gg1, Fifty-Sixth Congress, Sec- 
ond Session. R. A. 


Intellectual Anarchy.—About the middle of the eighteenth century there arose 
in France a school whose religion was freedom of thought, and whose God was the 
one word “ liberty ;”’ a word which they interpreted for the public to mean illimitable 
promises of all good things, but for themselves to mean the right to say anything, to 
dare anything, and to take anything, without having to render account to anyone. 
Though excesses have been committed in the name of liberty, yet it has a legitimate 
place in the language. It cannot be considered a generative principle of our acts, or 
a metaphysical entity; and still less can it be placed in the social categories of 
religion, family, and private property. It is, however, the result of an inherent prin- 
ciple in man. This principle is conscience, the origin of moral law. ‘To be in accord 
with morality, as interpreted by conscience, is to be free. He alone is free who finds 
within himself, in the very fundamental law of his nature, the motives of his acts. 

Conscience is innate and can never be superimposed upon man through the 
instrumentality of religion. All religions serve, in varying degrees, to be sure, to 
develop this faculty, if such it can be called. Any religion, however barbarous or 
depraved, is better than no religion. But, above all, the Christian religion has made 
man free indeed. It has removed all the hindrances to moral freedom. In condemn- 
ing all his vices, it has rendered man capable of all liberty. 

A so-called liberal school that ranked Frederic II., Catherine II., and Napoleon 
I, among its gods, that canonized Danton and Robespierre, tried to crush all religious 
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idea. This school soon went from attacking the representatives of the church to 
denouncing the principles of the church. To them freedom of worship and political 
liberty were only the outer garb of free thought. Absolute independence of mind was 
their one idea. The emancipation of the individual alone was worthy of the struggles 
and sufferings of the human race. Revolutions and butcheries found justification at their 
hands if one social authority or custom were destroyed, and to curb in the least the 
fantasies of the mind was the unpardonable sin. For them civilization had no meas- 
ure except the independence of individual opinions. They were concerned, not with 
freedom of conscience, but with freedom of thought, a purely intellectual freedom 
which would abolish all authority superior to the mind of man. They confounded 
truth with the mind that conceived it. Reason was made supreme in all things. 
Good and bad, the true and the false, became only matters of opinion. This school 
brought into question God, the soul, moral responsibility, the distinction of good and 
bad, national traditions, social sanctions, public powers, laws, customs, the family, 
creeds, codes, and institutions — all the work of centuries. They prociaimed that the 
true function of intelligence is to compare systems and analyze ideas. 

Not in the material realm the Revolution worked its greatest ruin, but in the realm 
of ideas. ‘The intellectual anarchy it brought with it is more to be regretted than the 
political chaos it caused. 

As when a flood recedes there appear new forms of land, so out of this torrent of 
intellectual and political anarchy came two new forms: democracy, with its accom- 
paniment of universal suffrage, and the republic. The permanency of these institu- 
tions is not yet assured. It is doubtful whether wisdom resides with the majority. To 
say that it does is to say that one vote is as intelligently made up as another. This, 
however, can hardly be believed when men are so unequal. Why should we talk of 
conscience and responsibility when all we need in deciding great questions is to count 
up the votes? Nothing is more changeable than the popular will. Ideas and beliefs 
are judged, not by their intrinsic merit, but by the number of those who hold them. 
Such a régime subordinates knowledge to ignorance, mind to matter, and intellect to 
instinct, and can only destroy in the people all notions of order and justice, and render 
impossible any union of social elements. 

Universal suffrage implies popular education. Emblems and national songs are 
among the most powerful means of popular education. They give in a sign or a sen- 
tence the inspiring thoughts of the people and constantly call out their feelings of 
patriotism. For a republic no words are more thrilling than “liberty, equality, and 
fraternity.” For some people national holidays are a means of cultivating a national 
unity. But for France to commemorate great days is to dwell on days of violence and 
bloodshed, is to celebrate fury and cruelty. If the above were the whole of our his- 
tory, we should be a people without faith, without hope, and without guides. (Zo de 
continued.)— M. Favikre, “L’Anarchie intellectuelle,” in Xéforme sociale, January 


State Boards of Control.—An increasing population and the growth of humani- 
tarian sentiment have resulted in a rapid increase in the number of state institutions 
for the care of the unfortunate and the reform of the unsocial members of the com- 
munity. In order to correct loose and irresponsible methods in the administration of 
these charitable and correctional institutions there has been a noticeable increase in 
the number of central responsible boards in the states. These boards may be grouped 
into two classes: the first have the powers of supervision, inspection, and recom- 
mendation, but leave the business management of each institution to a local beard of 
trustees ; the second exercise a positive control over the state institutions, and assume 
full responsibility for their management, and also exercise a control over the localities 
in certain phases of their charitable and reformatory work. 

Among the state boards of charity and reform which have combated the tendency 
toward centralization, the state board of Illinois has been especially conspicuous. A 
perusal of the reports of this board will discover many complaints common to the 
class first named above: complaints of the need of a larger authority for the state 
board, particularly in the treatment of the insane by the county authorities; com- 
plaints of political influence in appointments; of lobbying and wastefulness in secur- 
ing appropriations; of careless and unsystematic methods of the local boards of 
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trustees; and of the limited business field, preventing the utilization of the advan- 
tages of the market in purchasing supplies. A forthcoming report of this board 
recommends the substitution of a board of control for the present supervisory board. 

In Wisconsin the state board has passed through the various stages of adminis- 
trative control, and since 1891 the board has had the management of all the charitable 
and correctional institutions belonging to the state. It is charged with the mainte- 
nance, government, and direct management of these institutions. It must preserve and 
care for, and make annually a full and complete inventory and appraisal of, the prop- 
erty of each institution. The members must make monthly visits to each institution, 
and provide all needful regulations for the officers and employés, courses of study, 
tuition, and maintenance of pupils. The board has given nominating power to the 
superintendents and wardens, and holds them responsible for efficient assistants. The 
board has assumed full responsibility for the purchase of staple supplies, and has 
introduced into this public business the efficiency and economy of private business. 
These supplies are sometimes purchased from firms outside the state. 

In Wisconsin the board of control not only directs the administration of the 
state institutions, but also has been given a large control over the affairs of the locality 
in certain phases of its activity. The fist step in the development of this central con- 
trol lies in the power of the board to condemn jails, poorhouses, prisons, and lockups 
on sanitary grounds. The second step applies to the care of the chronic insane. The 
board selects county asylums for the care of these persons securing to the patients 
larger freedom and more homelike surroundings, to the state, economy, elasticity, 
and effective control. However, the most important advantage of the system is the 
strong control exercised by the board over the county asylums and poorhouses without 
destroying the responsibility of the county authorities in the management of their 
institutions. It establishes this control by advancing to each county institution one- 
half of the support of the chronic patients, and thereby fixing a certain standard of 
efficiency before the county hospital will be selected for such purposes.—SAMUEL E. 
SPARLING, “State Boards of Control,” in Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, January, 1901. em 4 


The Industrial Development of Germany.— On comparing the industrial 
census of Germany for 1882 with that for 1895, two facts become evident: first, there 
has been great industrial growth; second, the period is marked by the extraordinary 
development of large industrial establishments. Both facts stand together. Indeed, 
the first is accounted for by the second. The number of establishments has increased 
but 1.3 per cent., while the number of persons engaged in trade and industry has 
increased 39.9 per cent. Hence the largest part of this increment to the working 
force has been absorbed in the growth of the great industries. Defining small indus- 
tries as those employing not more than five persons, middle industries as those 
employing from six to fifty people, and great industries as those with over fifty 
employés, we find that the small establishments have grown 1.8 per cent., while the 
middle and great classes have increased respectively 69.7 per cent. and 90 per cent. 
The effect of this centralization has been increased production, which is due largely 
to the economic utilization of motive power in the great establishments. In 1895 at 
least three-fourths of the industrial production of Germany came from these great 
factories. 

The social significance of such development may be seriously questioned as 
pointing to recession of the independent middle class. But the loss of industrial self- 
sufficiency does not bring a loss of social and legal status. It is true that the ratio of 
entrepreneurs to the entire industrial population has diminished. But, on the other 
hand, the class of managers, clerks, and overseers has increased almost twice as fast 
as that of artisans. Moreover, the conditions of work are better, and the means of 
enforcing labor regulations are more secure under the great factory system. Such 
development does not tend, therefore, to the degradation of labor. Nor can the social- 
ists claim that there is a tendency toward state control of industry, for the statistics 
show that the number of public employés has increased less rapidly than that of those 
who work for private concerns. There is a tendency to combination, however, and the 
employés of such companies have grown most rapidly in number. The type of com- 
bination is the joint-stock company, rather than the industry under the control of a 
single capitalist. So that there is a certain division of authority and responsibility. 
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Examining some of the special phases of the growth more in detail, Dr. Freig 
finds that the percentage of women in industry is increasing. This is most noticeable 
in textile manufactures and in the clerk class. On the other hand, the percentage of 
married women employed in work outside of their homes is falling. So, too, the 
number of children in relation to the whole number of workers is decreasing with the 
growth of large industries. Less encouraging is the conclusion that the relative num- 
ber of apprentices tends to decrease in the large industries. The highest percentage 
of learners is found in the small industries, particularly those of an artistic type. 
With regard to the periodicity of industry, the author finds that not less than 10.9 
per cent. of all the lines of work are carried on for only a part of the year. Most of 
them run from six to eight months; some are open for only three months. The social 
significance of this fact will be appreciated when it is realized that most of the enforced 
idleness falls in the winter months. The article closes with some remarks on the 
localization of industry and some suggestions as to trade policy.— DR. JOHANNES 
Feic, “ Deutschlands gewerbliche Entwickelung seit dem Jahre 1882,” in Zeitschrift 
Stir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft (viertes Heft), 1900. H. B. W. 


The Origin of the Cities of Western Europe.—On assuming the chair of 
comparative legislation in the Collége de France, M. Frantz Funck-Brentano delivered 
his opening lecture on the conditions of Europe from the seventh to the eleventh cen- 
tury, in the midst of which the western towns arose. There is much discussion, but 

, little documentary evidence, upon this obscure period. Five theories are offered to 
explain the origin of the cities: (1) the ancient Roman towns survived the barbarian 
invasions, with essential structure but slightly altered; (2) the towns grew irom points 
fortified for common defense; (3) they grew up about the sites of the mediaeval 
fairs; (4) they developed naturally from rural communities by the growth of trade and 
industry; (5) they were established by bodies of merchants who sought a favorable 
place for trade. 

M. Brentano declares that the invasions of the barbarians destroyed all the bonds 
of Roman civilization in western Europe. The local chieftains harried and plundered 
each other, and the people fled from the highways and the rivers. But one group was 
left—the family. The bonds of this circle were drawn more tightly as the social 
stress without increased. The individual was obliged to find refuge in such a group 
or perish. And so the authority of the head of the family was greatly increased, and 
a sort of domestic code was established. People who did not belong to such a group 
by birth sought its protection and entered its numbers according to a fictitious scheme 
of relationship. From the subordination thus developed the feudal system gradually 

ty arose. Such was the social conditions in which the city rose. 

# In treating of the development of the towns, M. Brentano follows the genera! 
scheme of his master, M. Flach. The latter holds that the cities originated in several 
ways. Some of them grew up about the castle of a local noble. Peasants and mer- 
7 chants sought the protection of the lord of the chateau; and he was glad to profit by 

‘ their industry. Similarly about the monasteries of the church, groups of artisans and 

H agriculturists sought refuge about the strong walls and under the shadow of the cross. 
; The people gave their services and contributed of their goods in return for protection 


= 


and the granting of certain privileges. Walled villages also grew into cities when 
privileges and liberties were granted to the heads of households by the sovereign of 
the realm. The so-called “new towns” were established for purposes of profit or 
defense. They arose in three ways: (1) the vidles-neuves frontiers of the ninth and 
tenth centuries were merely fortresses into which all sorts of people were gathered to 


defend the inhabitants against the Normans and Saracens; (2) the vélles-meuves sau- 
if vetés of the eleventh and twelth centuries were little communities established about 

mc .* the cross of the church, as places of refuge from the sword of the robber nobles; (3) 

a the villes-neuves bastides of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were regular towns 
et laid out by the monarch as points of support and sources of revenue. The towns were 
ae peopled by the folk who sought refuge from the more stringent exactions of the local 


nobility.— FRANTZ FUNCK-BRENTANO, “La formation des villes dans l'Europe occi- 
dentale aux origines de la civilisation moderne,” in Reforme sociale, January 16, 1901. 
H. B. W. 
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The Socialistic Idea of the State.— M. Dramas defines the state as “a moral 
personality representing the superior and constant interests of the society.” In the 
light of this definition he proposes to discuss M. Deville’s thesis: that the state is 
“the public power of coercion which the division into classes has created and main- 
tains in human societies; and which, wielding the power, makes the law and receives 
the taxes.” 

It is obvious that the attitude of the working classes toward the state will vary 
according as they hold one or the other of these conceptions of the government. 
Accordingly we find within the socialistic pale parties varying from the revolutionary 
anarchists to the social democrats. Thus the Marxists conceive of the state as an 
arbitrary, coercive power under the control of the dourgeoisie. And against this 
artificial authority the working people are urged to rebel, and to assert their inherent 
human rights against the “ classes.” 

But, our author asks, can the state be an instrument of one class, and yet come 
to be hostile to the interests of society as a whole? Where the elements of a state 
are in such hostility that no equilibrium of interests can be maintained disruption of 
the government ensues. That the state may assert its power it must be the expression 
of the national consciousness. Thus the first end of the state was the common defense. 
The alliance of the various gentes to attain this was the result. That the rise of the 
Germanic state was due to the common mores of the conquering gentes Engels* him- 
self points out. So in Athens as in Kome, it was the expression of the popular con- 
sciousness that took form in the laws and ordinances of the representative body, and 
M. Dramas shows how the fall of Rome was due to the diversity of interests which 
could not longer find coédrdination in the decrees of the senate. As Ant. Labriola 
shows, Christianity spread throughout Europe by adapting itself to the varied forms 
of local custom. The state, therefore, has its roots in the nature of the society itself, 
and is not an “invention.” 

Based thus upon a corporate consciousness, the state has for its end the codrdina- 
tion of the interests of all the elements entering into its composition. To the attain- 
ment of this end it avails itself of public revenues; and for the promotion of the 
general welfare it promulgates its laws. It thus reinforces the power of the individ- 
ual to proceed in ways of social usefulness, by granting to him the protection of its 
legal power. The state is the heritor of the ideas of the past, and is inspired with the 
ideals of the present. It mediates between contending systems and preserves what 
is best for all. It is thus in close and vital relations with its elements. And it is 
when the state ventures to cut loose from the traditions of its people or attempts to 
promote an interest that is not of general utility that it is torn by revolution. If the 
workingmen would only recognize this fact of the moral solidarity between the gov- 
ernment and the governed, they would doubtless organize their members into a force 
that could be distinctly felt in the national consciousness. And thus they might 
attain the legalizing of the ideas and the recognition of the claims for which they 
contend.—PAUL Dramas, “L’Idée socialiste de ]’Etat,” in Za Revue socialiste, Sep- 
tember, 1900. H. B. W. 


The Organization of Labor.—“ It is by work that men, possessing nothing or 
only a little, ought to procure that which is necessary to their existence.” Every day 
shows that many among those who work have not enough work, or not remunerative 
enough work, to buy even the necessaries of life. And if work assures them their 
daily existence, it does not furnish enough so they can lay by something for times of 
business depression, for sickness, or for old age. Such a state of affairs, if painful to 
those who are its victims, is also inhuman and dangerous to the peace of modern 
society. 

Charity in all its forms is often dangerous by the demoralization it engenders. 
Alms may often relieve the suffering, but they do not diminish the poverty. On the 
contrary, they often increase pauperism. Assistance through work is much better 
than mere almsgiving. 

But a better plan than any yet found is assurance —a guarantee upon life, against 
sickness, accidents, old age, and business stagnation. This possesses in itself a moral 
code, and is in many cases the true remedy for the grave conditions we have named. 


1 Engels and Labriola are socialistic writers of the Marxist school. 
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Though it is easy to insure against accidents and sickness, it is almost impossible 
to insure against business stagnation; or to assure to each one the necessary work, 
and to insure each one from falling into poverty at some moment. Is the problem 
insoluble ? 

Free work has brought great good to civilization, and to no small degree bene- 
fited the workingman as compared with one hundred years ago; but one of the first 
consequences of it, free competition, has brought on a struggle, more and more 
intense, in which the strong have crushed the weak. 

To prevent this crushing, some propose a scheme of collectivism, the real logic 
of socialism, under which all the powers, the property, the soil, the means of produc- 
tion, the distribution or division of goods, are concentrated in the state. The objec- 
tions to such a system are so numerous and well known that it is useless to repeat 
them to economists. 

But M. Thury, professor at the University of Geneva, approaches the problem a 
little differently. He is an individualist, and so is opposed to the socialist régime. 
In a recent publication on Zhe Soctal Question in its Principle, Looked at from a 
Religious Point of View, he has formuiated his principles that would form a basis for 
an essay on the organization of social work. Some of his leading ideas are expressed 
under such themes as: the right to the means of work derived from the obligation to 
work; the soil, the source of the necessaries of life; individual or collective owner- 
ship of the soil; labor organizations and the use of machines ; and the division of the 
products of labor. He summed up his propositions in these terms: “ Let competition 
be free as to the comforts; reserve one realm, that of the necessaries of life, and 
from that exclude speculation.” This is not an entirely new régime, but is a kind of 
compromise between the old and the new conditions of society — FREDERIC NECKER, 
“L’Organisation du Travail,” in an exposition of M. Thury’s labor theory, in Aéforme 
sociale, December 16, 1900. R. 


The Social Future of England.— Just as the democracies of the ancient world 
revealed the tendency to decline into tyrannies or oligarchies, so it is quite conceivable 
that the modern industrial movement which determines our political evolution may 
draw society into the clutches of an oligarchy. The truth is that up to the present the 
modern industrial movement has led and is leading up to a new aristocracy of wealth 
rather than toward a democracy. Industrialism of itself will not bring democracy ; 
only a democratic ideal formed in the mind and governing action will accomplish that 
result. Now, my contention is that for all practical purposes no such democratic ideal 
animates the mass of English people. 

Even though modern industrialism led of itself inevitably to democracy, there is 
the vital factor to be considered that the serious decline of England as a great indus- 
trial center has begun. If the future of England is not predominantly industrial, if the 
great staple trades are to pass from her grasp to the United States and the yellow 
races, what is England's future likely to be, and what will be the political effects 
resulting from her future economic condition ? 

Two possible solutions of this interesting problem present themselves, but in very 
different degrees of probability. If the English were a democratic people, the same 
solution would present itself which has been seized on by so many of the continental 
peoples—a vast peasant ownership, avoiding the pitfall of extreme morcellement, 
which would politically express itself in such democratic feeling and institutions as 
Switzerland, or perhaps Denmark, shows. But the economic movement in England 
is certainly not in that direction, but is absolutely toward the towns. The other 
alternative is that England is destined to be the pleasure-ground of the English- 
speaking people, and especially of the wealthy. The mass of English people, on this 
hypothesis, will more and more tend to be ministers in some way of this new rich 
class of English-speaking peoples who will repair, for purposes of health or culture, 
to their ancestral seats. For the less wealthy England will become a historical, 
museum, or possibly an academic center. 

But the important factor to be noticed in the situation is the already vast increase 
of the servant classes and the still more rapid growth of this class as England abandons 
industrialism to act as entertainer of the English-speaking world. This kind of com- 
munity could not possibly be democratic. ‘There is no class less open to democratic 
ideas than a contented servant class. Compared with them, their titled and wealthy 
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employers are revolutionists. They cannot bear change; their minds are saturated 
with the idea of social grades and distinctions ; they will not even live with one another 
on terms of social equality. 

Two series of important considerations suggest themselves in relation to this 
problem of England’s future. In the first place, would not the present urgent and 
appalling questions tend to shrink to far smaller proportions in a society such as is here 
outlined ? Take three present-day problems — drink, housing, and population. The 
massing of the people in huge aggregations brings about conditions which create a 
demand for constant stimulants of a peculiarly dangerous kind ; housing requirements 
are more difficult to meet; and population tends to increase most rapidly among the 
least desirable people. 

The second consideration is that what little democratic power was evolved in 
England a generation ago is visibly declining. The obvious sign of this is the steady 
weakening of the House of Commons. In a word, it is here suggested that the 
marked decline in the democratic movement and the corresponding growth of 
bureaucracy are no temporary phenomena, but symptoms of permanent change.— 
WILLIAM CLARKE, “ The Social Future of England,” in Contemporary Review, 
December, 1900. E. M. 


Penal System in France.—M. Cuche, in noting the differences or divergencies 
between the report made to the congress of Brussels by the government official of 
prisons on ZL’Etat pénal et pénitentiaire de la France and a memoir prepared on the 
same subject, brings out some points applicable to the system of prisons and peniten- 
tiaries in general. 

The practice of indeterminate or cumulative sentences for criminals has had 
some degree of testing since 1893, and during this time its seems to have reduced the 
number of first convictions, as well as those of returned convicts ; but it is evident that 
this beneficial result has been due, not to the prison itself, but to those who pass sen- 
tence ; for they give a much severer penalty to one who falls after having had a res- 
pite than to one who has had no such extenuation. “The fear of the prison has 
shown itself much more effective than the prison itself.” 

One fault of the system in France is that the supervision is given to the depart- 
ment of the interior, which is already overworked, instead of being given to the min- 
ister of justice. 

The government report for France says that, “if the system and the discipline 
propose as their chief aim the reform of the prisoners whom they discipline, they Yet 
retain a nature of severity sufficient to intimidate those who are the most corrupt.” 
In criticism of this the writer says that, if we would state the truth, the proportions of 
intimidation and of reform as quoted above would necessarily be reversed, for “the 
only efficiency that our penitentiary system can claim, with its prisons in common, 
its insufficient personnel, and its veritable and homeopathic doses of moral and reli- 
gious influences, is its power to intimidate, and to inspire some fear in those who are 
punished.” Not even in Belgium, where the penal régime may be considered among 
the best, is it claimed that it is the principal aim to reform the prisoner. Under the 
real conditions in France “one cannot hope that prisoners will go out better, but one 
can only hope that they may not go out worse; for one of the greatest injustices that 
society can commit against one of its members is to degrade that member by punish- 
ing him.” 

The writer finds also that one evil of the French system is in the personnel of 
the prison management, and the extreme difficulty of having capable men for this 
work on account of the disfavor in which society holds such positions. 

One principle at the bottom of the educating policy of prison reform is that 
“ignorance and misery are the two great recruiting forces for crime.” But instruction 
alone is no deterrent from crime, but often abets it by the skill it gives, and the 
actual figures from some provinces of France show that the so-called parallelism 
between crime and illiteracy is not true. More effective than literacy in improving 
aman is work. And so this work régime is to be preferred to the reforming, con- 
ditional-sentence scheme.— M. P. CuCHE, Professeur adjoint 4 la Faculté de droit de 
Grenoble, “ Etat actuel de Systéme pénal et pénitentiaire en France,” in Revue péni- 
tentiaire, December 1900. Ss 
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The Broadening of the Mental Horizon.— The rapidity and ease of com- 
munication which we have attained through the telegraph, telephone, the press, and 
other agencies has made man’s mind ubiquitous. London is now as near the antipodes 
in time necessary for exchange of news as Paris was to Lyons by the old madles postes. 
There is no longer a Russian chemistry nor a strictly national literature. But science 
and delles-lettres are the common possession of civilization ; and every art cabinet has 
specimens from Japan and India as well as from Flanders and Italy. “If it took 
a week for a sensation to get from the finger to the brain, there would be no human 
organism. Likewise when formerly it required years and then months for news to get 
from London to Calcutta, humanity could not constitute a single organism.” But now 
the union is close and vital. “ This is the first result of intellectual labor — the mental 
coalition of the civilized nations.” 

The second result is the t#te/lectualization of the world. Tothe ancients but parts 
of the world were known. From mysterious regions descended barbarous hordes to 
waste and spoil. But now we know the whole of our planet. We are aware of what 
goes on in its farthest corners, and we feel a sense of vital unity with ali the race. 
Thus man’s horizon has extended from group to horde, through city and state to 
unions of nations, and finally to the whole world. So, too, our knowledge of the resources 
of the different lands has grown, until now we no longer fear disastrous famines, 
since “ we could provision a continent.” Moreover, we have knowledge of long ages 
beyond the short antiquity our fathers knew. So, too, men think more of the future 
now, look farther ahead, and plan more largely than they used to do. Society no 
longer lives from day to day. And so the imagination of the race has grown. 

Formerly men hoped for an eternal state, for a fixed and perfect order. Now we 
know that all by its very nature changes. Once men thought to conquer by war and 
to right wrongs with the sword. Now we see the folly of slaughter, and know that 
social misery cannot be alleviated by destroying riches. So questions and methods 
change. The Roman lords died of inaction when they had conquered the basin of the 
Mediterranean; tomorrow our children shall strive to answer larger questions than we 
conceive; today our task is the removal of misery in all the world.— J. Novicow, 
from an abstract in Z’Humanité nouvelle, October, 1900, of a work now in press. 


Women Workers in Germany.— According to the industrial census of 1895, 
Germany had a population of 26,361,125 women. Of this number 19.97 per cent. 
were engaged in some profession or trade, and about § per cent. were domestic ser- 
vants. The former class had increased over one million from 1882 to 1895; and at 
the latter date 18.4 per cent. of the entire working population were women. In the 
clothing, textile, and food-stuffs industries (where women workers would naturally be 
most numerous) female labor has tended to supplant male workers. For instance, in 
the tailoring trades the number of men increased 15.99 per cent. from 1882 to 1895, 
while the number of women increased 113.65 per cent. But even in those lines of 
industry in which the absolute number of women workers is least, the relative number, 
as compared with men, has increased rapidly. It seems, then, that women are press- 
ing into new lines of work, and are practically monopolizing others. 

The number of married women in all professional employments increased 48.12 
per cent. from 1882 to 1895; whereas the number of single women increased but 14.36 
per cent. during the same period. Many of the married women work at home — about 
40 per cent. But perhaps the advantages of domestic surroundings are more than 
offset by the unsanitary conditions of such labor. The investigations conducted in 
Baden in 1898 revealed the fact that in 1894 27 per cent. of the adult women workers 
in factories were married; in 1898 they were 30 per cent. The cause for this element 
of labor is found in the necessity of supplementing the insufficient income of the head 
of the family. In proportion as the wage of the husband and father is raised, the 
wife and mother can devote herself to home duties. It seems impossible at the pres- 
ent time, however, to prohibit married women from working; but it is possible to 
limit the character and the duration of their labor—E. Dusots, “Le travail des 
femmes en Allemagne, d’aprés les derniéres statistiques,” in Revue sociale catholigue, 
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via the Picturesque 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO R’Y, 


the short line to 
Asheville, N. C,, and Florida. 


W. J, LYNCH, G.P,& T.A. P. DEPPE, Ass’t G.P. & T.A 
CINCINNATI, O. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N.A. 234 Clark St., CHICAGO 


NOTICE 


The EXCELLENT 
PASSENGER 
SERVICE 


From CHICAGO 
To the EAST 


Att Trains 


| Buffalo, Albany, and New York. 


. New York and Boston Special. 


New England Express. 


Lake Shore Limited. 


Cleveland. 


Buffalo and East. 


| 
. New York and Boston Express, 


32 | 3:¢08.m. 


City ticket office, 180 Clark St. 
F,.M.BYRON,G.W.A., | A. J.SMITH,G. P.A., 
Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, 
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SOME IMPORTANT 
BOOKS ON EDUCATION 
3 : The School and Society. By Joun Dewey. (Third edition.) Supplemented 
f by a statement of the University Elementary School. 130 pp., 12mo, cloth. 
$1.00. 

ae 2 i The Prospects of the Small College. By PrestpeNr WILLIAM R. HARPER. i 
50 pp., [2mo, paper. Vet, $0.25. 
ay Report of the Educational Commission of the City of Chicago. The 
a! ' commission was appointed by Hon. CARTER H. HARRISON, January 19, ( 

z 1898, and the report is edited by PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. HARPER. (Sec- ; 

Ay ond edition.) 250 pp., royal 8vo, paper. et, $1.00. i 

The Education of Business-Men. A View of the Organization and Courses 
of Study in Commercial High Schools of Europe. By EDMUND J. JAMEs. 7 
232 pp., Svo, paper. Vet, $0.50. i 

The Philosophy of the Humanities. By ‘!HuomAs Firz-HUGH. 63 pp., 

royal 8vo, paper. Wet, $0.50. 

FOR SALE BY BOOKDEALERS OR BY THE PUBLISHERS d 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago, Illinois ; 
F 


SOME PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ON 


Religion and Theology 


Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ. Prepared for Use in Advanced b 
Bible Classes. By Ernest D. Burton and SHAILER MATHEWS. 
With many corrections and revisions since its in the 
Biblical World in 1900. 302 pp., 8vo, cloth . . . $1.00 1 
e : i) The Primitive Era of Christianity as Recorded in the Acts of the Ageation, 
o 30-63 A. D. A Series of Inductive Studies in the English Bible. 
By Ciyps W. Voraw. 1323 pp., Svo, paper, met . . . «85 
0 
Books for New Testament Study. Prepared by CLype Weper Voraw and n 
F. BRapLey. Recommended the Council of 
80 pp., royal 8vo, paper, net... 
The Present Status of the Inquiry mieten the Genuineness of the Pauline 
Epistles. By BERNHARD Welss. 78 pp., royal 8vo, paper, met . .  .50 7 
re The Contest for Liberty of Conscience in England. By WaLLace St. Joun. I 
155 pp., royal 8vo; paper, net $0.50; cloth, met . . . . . . © -75 E 
The Utterances of Amos Arranged Strophically. By Presipenr WILLIAM 
R. HarPER. 20 pp., royal 8vo, paper,met .. . . . | 
f 
For sale by Bookdealers or by the Publishers 7 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS a CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 4 


: 


The Journals of the University of Chicago 


BEING THE DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF ONE WEEKLY, FOUR 


MONTHLY, ONE BI-MONTHLY, THREE QUARTERLY, 


AND ONE SEMI-QUARTERLY PUBLICATIONS & #& 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


Edited by President W. R. Harper. A popular illustrated 
monthly magazine, Subscription price in the United States, 
$2.00 a year; foreign, $2.50; single copies, 20 cents. 

Che Biblical World is devoted exclusively to bibli- 
cal study, and so edited and illustrated as to afford 
the greatest aid to the busy clergyman, the pro- 
gressive Sunday-school teacher, and the thinking 
layman. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

Published monthly, except in July and August. Subscription 
price in the United States, $1.50 a year; foreign, $2.00; 
single copies, 20 cents, 

So adequately has the School Review served the 
interests of high-school and academy work that it 
has come to be recognized as the official organ of 
secondary education in the United States. It is 
devoted exclusively to this field, is progressive, 
practical,and helpful, and is indispensable to every 
teacher. 


THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE 


Edited by Joun M. Courter. Published monthly, with illus- 
trations. Subscription price, $4.00 a year in the Unit 
States; foreign, $4.50; single copies, 50 cents. 

The Botanical Gazette is an illustrated monthly 
journal devoted to botany in its widest sense. For 
more than twenty years it has been the representa- 
tive American journal! of botany, containing contri- 
butions from the leading botanists of America and 
Europe. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 

Edited by Atsion W. Smatt, Published bi-monthly, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, $2.00 a year in the United 
States; foreign, $2.50; single copies, 35 cents, 

The special aim of the American Journal of Soci- 
ology is to show that the “social problem” is both 
many problems and one problem. It has already 
made itself indispensable to Americans who are 
trying to keep informed about the general tenden- 
cies in the rapidly changing field of sociology. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC 

LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

Edited by President Wittiam R, Harrer, of The University of 
Chicago. Published quarterly. Subscription price, $3.00 
a year; foreign, $3.25; single copies, 75 cents. 

The object of this journal is to encourage the 
study of the Semitic languages and literatures, to 
furnish information concerning the work of Semitic 
students at home and abroad, and to act as a medium 
for the publication of scientific contributions in those 
departments. Articles are published in German, 
French, and Latin, as well as in English. 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 


Edited by T. C. Cuampertin, Published semi-quarterly, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, $3.00 a year in the 
United States; foreign, $3.50; single copies, 50 cents. 

Devoted to the interests of geology and the allied 
sciences, and contains articles covering a wide range 
of subjects. Adapted to young geologists, advanced 
students, and teachers. 


THE ASTROPHYSICAL JOURNAL 
Edited by Grorce E. Hate. Published monthly, except in 
February and August, with illustrations. Subscription 
price, $4.00 a year; foreign, $4.50; single copies, 50 cents. 
An international review of spectroscopy and as- 
tronomical physics. Invaluable to all who are in- 
terested in astronomy and astrophysics. 


THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Edited by J. Laurence LauGuiin, Published quarterly, 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 75 cents, 
This publication promotes the scientific treatment 
of problems in practical economics, and also con- 
tains contributions on topics of theoretical and 
speculative interest. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 
Edited by the Divinity Faculty of The University of Chicago 
Published quarterly, Subscription price, $3.00 a year in 
the United States ; foreign, $3.50; single copies, 75 cents. 
The only journal in the world so catholic in its 
scope as to cover the entire field of modern investi- 
gation and research in all the different lines of 
theological thought represented by special fields and 
particular schools. 


THE UNIVERSITY RECORD 

Edited by the Recorder of the University, Published weekly, 
on Fridays at 3:00 Pp. M. Yearly subscription, $1.00; 
single copies, 5 cents, 

The University Record is the official weekly pub- 
lication of The University of Chicago. It contains 
articles on literary and educational topics. The 
quarterly convocation addresses and the President's 
quarterly statements are published in the Aecord in 
authorized form, together with a weekly calendar of 
University exercises. A special monthly number, 
enlarged in size, is issued the first full week in each 
month. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
PRESS #% CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Endowment Policy 


Provides for the payment of the amount of 
the policy to the insured, if living, at the 
end of a certain term of years. In case of 
previous death, the full amount of the 
policy is paid at once to the beneficiary. 
This popular policy is issued by 


The Prudential 


in amounts from $1,000 to $100,000 at low 
cost, consistent with safety, and stands as 


ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR 
FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
POLICY 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY Al, 
OF AMERICA RENGTH OF /| 


President 


JOHN F DRYDEN {GIBRALTAR 


HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. J. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insom- 
nia or overwork of mind or 
body, take half a teaspoon of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in 
half a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and im- 


parts new life and vigor by supplying 
the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


For the Teeth and Mouth 


The foremost dental authorities agree that a 
PERFECT DENTIFRICE should be 


JI—Antiseptic—destroys the germs. 
2—Alkaline—corrects mouth acids. 
3—Astringent—tardens the gums. 
4—Detergent—cleansing. 
5—Saponaceous—contains soap, 
6—Pure—no acids, grit, or impurities. 
7—Liquid—the correct form. 


SOZODONT is all this— 
the “Ideal Dentifrice” 


A dentist writes voluntarily: ‘As an antiseptic and hy- 
care and i 


gienic mouthwash, and for the preservation of 
teeth and gums, I cordially Sogopowr. I consider 
it the ideal dentifrice for children’s use,”’ 


New Size, 25c. 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK 


BORATED 
PALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


Delightful after Bathing, A Luxury After Shaving 


A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and 
SUNBUEN, and all afflictions oftheskin. Removes 
all odor of perspiration. Get MENNEN’S (the orig- 
inal), alittle higher in price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substi‘utes, but there is a reason for it. 

Sold everywhere, or mailed for 2% cents. (Sample free.) 
GERHARD MENNEN €O., Newark, N. J. 


{ 16 West 23d St. 
157 Broadway 
Tyrooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 
Boston: lo9 Tremont St. 
Philadelphic:: %24 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 82 State St. 
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SURGEON-IN-CHIEF 
Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Indorses the 


Dr. Deimel Underwear 


After more than three years 
of experimentation and wear 
he says: “It is not best to 
wear woolen clothing next the 
body. With woolen underwear 
the moisture of the skin is re- 
tained, the surface of the skin 
becomes chilled, and the per- 
son is far more likely to take 
cold than if he wore linen, for 
linen takes up the moisture 
and transmits it to the outer Ff 
air, drying at once. Wool is 
also irritating to the skin,while 


linen is not.” Dr. J. H. Kellogg, 
Surgeon-in-Chief, Battle Creek Sanitarium. 


All true Dr. Deimel 
Undergarments 
bear this Trade 
Mark. If you can- 
not obtain them, 
write to us. 


We also manufacture the finest 
dress shields in existence. Can be 
washed; are odorless. A guarantee 
with every pair. 


Sample Pieces and Booklet 
Sent Free ::: By Addressing 


Ghe 


Deimel Linen-Mesh System Co. 
491 Broadway, NEW YORK 


111 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
728 isth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
2202 St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Can. 
10-12 Bread Street, - - London, E. C. 


A PIANO 


at a NOMINAL PRICE 

Chicago's lar; 
est music house, 
Lyon & Healy, 
sharply reduce 
2 stock, offers sam. 
ple new upright 
slightly used pi 
anos, and second 
hand instruments, 
at almost nomina 
prices. Good durable uprights as low as 
$100, warranted as represented. Squar 
pianos $20 and upward. Grands from $200. 
Send for complete list. Among the makers 
are: Decker Bros., Hardman, Knabe, Stein- 
way, Weber, Hale, Bauer, Fischer, Hazel- 
ton, and others. If you are interested in a 
piano, do not fail to write. Any piano not 
proving exactly as represented may be re- 
turned at their expense. Address 


LYON & HEALY, 
100 Adams St., Chicago 


"RIDE ACOCKHORSE To BanBuryY CROSS, 


O SEE A FINE LADY UPON A WHITE HORSE, 


So SINGS THE FOND MOTHER IN NURSERY RHYME 
TOHER GLAD INFANT, THE WHILE KEEPING. TIME; 
AND SO CAN ALL MOTHERS WITH TUNEFUL REFRAIN 


THROUGH 


MRS.WINSLOWS SOOTHING SYRUP 
OVER FIFTY YEARS SOLD 


DELIGHT IN THEIR INFANTS WHOSE HEALTH THEY MAINTAIN, 


To MILLIONS OF MOTHERS IN THE NEW WORLD AND OLD) 
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— Baie RINGS ON HER FINGERS,AND BELLS ON HER TOES, 
— | SOS] 2 | SHE SHALL HAVE MUSIC WHEREVER SHE GOES; 


t help 
‘) _ Papa says he cant help 
| Teeling stylish in 
00| | 
LION BRAND 
hous: 
aly, 
educe We will deliver anywhere in the SHIRTS. COLLARS AND CUFFS 
sam- U. S. we can reach by express [we 
right will pay express charges] a case 
dpi containing enough 
econd 
TOILET 
opmina 
PAPER 
square 
| $200. To last any average family a full year; 
nakers finest satin tissue, A. P. W. BRAND. 
; f bett ing like the pri 
rantee is —we are the largest makers in | 
Hazel- the world, and originated the perforated roll. TRADE MARK. 
dina Sample Sheets and Booklet mailed Free 
no not 
be re- A. P. W. 
é It doesn't pay to pay more Shirts cost $i, $1.50 or §2 
Paper Company onthe, ou, want Your, 
Montgomery St., Albany, N.Y. one who will supply you. Do not send us money. 
vhicago United Shirt & Collar Co., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 


The Improved 
KREMEN BOSTON 
TGARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY 
iu fe The Name “BOSTON 
BUTTO 


GARTER” is stamped 


ES on every loop. 
« SS SUTTON 
on without Seam or Joint, «CLASP 
MAINTAIN. Ask the Dealer for the “KREMENTZ.” ¥ Lies flat to the leg—never 
tacks the quality euaranteed 


Buttons, and illustrates the different styles. 
KREMENTZ & CO, Mase. 


AND OLD) 34 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. PAIR WARRANTED-@a 
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is as different from sharp- - 
ening a common pencil as the 
_quality of Dixon’s pencils is different 
from and better than that of ordinary 
kinds. It never tries one’s temper to 
sharpen or to use Dixon’s Ameri- 
can Graphite Pencils. Among 
the immense variety of styles and — 
you'll surely find the right pencil for 
your particular work. 

For 16 cents we will send sam ples worth twice 

that amount, if your dealer hasn't them. . 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


The No. 2 


Manifolding ” 


HAMMOND 


Manifolding 


/t also has a number of Valuable Mechanical 
Improvements. 


It is the Only Writing A Machine that makes 
uniformly legible ble manifold copies. 


It is the Only Writing Mac Machine that will write 
in many languages and styles 
of type on the same machine. 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 
FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
AN OLD BOOKKEEPER IS DISCRIMINATING. 
his advice and use C s. to 7oth Sts., Bast River, NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Send for “‘Inklings’’—FREE BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, 
THE CARTER’S INK CO., BOSTON, MASS. REPRESENTATIVES EVERYWHERE. 


; 
I 
we AFTER 1S THE 
ALL BEST 


ding” 


fOND 


Ipany 
, U.8.A. 


nD PRIX, PARIS, 1900 
OUTRANKING ALL MEDALS 


1869 


EEL Den 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway. New York 


Rex 


AND C.H.&D Rwy. y. 


LUXURIOUS PARLOR AND DINING 
CARS BY DAY. 

PALACE SLEEPING AND COMPART- 
MENT CARS BY NIGHT. 

6 TRAINS DAILY BETWEEN 


NEW MODEL 


Densmores, Nos. 4 & 5 


A great gain over all others in ease, speed 
and wear, and in the number of ends 
accomplished. 


Ball Bearing throughout. 
Booklet free. 


Densmore Typewriter Co. 
309 Broadway, New York. 


No. 2 MONON MONON 4 
RAINS FOR} RAINS FOR 
W.Baden Dayton 
Louisville - | Asheville 
New Orleans |St- Augustine 
TER All Southern Tampa ¥ 
Cities . ANY TIME | Havana. — 
pu travel betweet — 
POWER SHICAGH 
rakes ‘A - ~ 
4@CHICAGO AND THE OHIO RIVER — 
FRANK J. REEDoon massact CHASM ROCKWELL 


. Redmond, Kerr & Co. 
BANKERS 
| 41 Wall Street, New York 


TRANSACT A GENERAL 
BANKING BUSINESS 


i Receive deposits subject to draft. Dividends 
and interest collected and remitted. Act as Fiscal 
Fine ae 4 Agent for and negotiate and issue loans of rail- 
se of roads, street railways, gas companies, etc. Secu- 
rities bought and sold on commission. 


: MEMBERS NEW YORK 


DEAL IN 


High-Grade 


Investment Securities 


List of current offerings sent on application 


PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 


COCOA 
CHOCOLATE 


Vanilla Chocolate 


CHICAGO 


THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 

TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 

; & ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- 
t SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC. 


Gro. J. CHaRLTON, 
? GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
Curcaeo, 


WATER 


AUKESHA 


Mineral Springs 


MAIN 605 and 608 


aa 


i. 
<4 
P= GOOD AN 
\ _ hocolate . 
( | CHICAGO ST.LOUIS. i Boro-Lithia 
TELEPHONES 
CALIFORNIA R — / i} Water Co. 
— 


[NSURE IN 


The TRAVELERS, 


of Hartford, Conn. 


Life... 


Oldest, 
Endowment, 
and Best ana ACCident 
ll ... Insurance 


OF ALL FORMS. 


Health Policies. 


Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 


Liability Insurance. 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and Owners of 
Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can all be protected by policies 


in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Paid-up Cash Capital, . . $1,000,000.00 
ASSETS, .. .. . 30,861,030.06 
EXCESS, 3% per cent basis,  4,543,120.81 


Life Insurance in force, . . . $109,019,851.00 
Returned to Policy holders, . 42,643,384.92 


Il. G. BATTERSON, President. 
S. C.jDUNHAM, Vice President. H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
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COMBINES CUSHION FRA 
BEVELED GEAR CHAINLESS 
+ HUB COASTER BRAKE. 


A 


— 


ot 


Dining Cars 


Service a la Carte 


UR 8,coo miles of rail- 
road reach out from 


OSES are always on the tables, Chicago, Peoria and 


: : St. Louis to all the important 
and delicate china, glass and cities in the west and north- 


west such as 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
OMAHA 
MARSAS CITY 
DENVER 
If you are going to any of 
9 ° 7 ; these places or to the Pacific 
All the Season Ay Delicacies eu coast, kindly let me send you 
time tables and other informa- 
at Very Moderate Prices As tion about our train service. 
P. S. Eustis, 


Gen’! Pass. Agt., C. B. & Q. R. R., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


silver add to the pleasure of a dinner 
well cooked and daintily served 


FOR 
BICYCLES 
And CARRIAGES 


Cée HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO.HARTFORD, Conn. 


TRUE DY | Wy | 
: MEDSF (MAKES ALL ROASS == 
FON PIERCE CO: Bur FALO-BOSTON-NEW-YORK-DE | 
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THE FASTEST FLYERS USE 
VI 4 o 
— 


DELIGHTFUL 


SUMMER CRUISES 
of the 


AMERICAN 
LINE 


Cpon the Specially Constructed Twin-Serew Cruising Yacht 
PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE" 


To ENGLAND, IRELAND, and SCOTLAND 


Leaving Hamburg May 224, 1901 
Narney, etc.). 
leona, 


Staffa, Portree, Storneway. Aberd 

(Edinburgh, Glasgow), Harwich, and Hambu 

time will be allowed at_all ports of call te visit all inland points 
of interest. 21 days. Cost, $137.50 upward. 


To NORWAY and the NORTH CAPE 


any of From Hamburg, July 24 and 25th, 1901 
Pacific To Hotvarde. Hardangerfjord. Odde, Molde, Romsa- 
4 : dalafjord. Veblungeanaes, Trondhjem, Tromseoc. Ham- 
id you merfest, North Cape, Lofeten Islands, Digermulen, 
: Vestflord, Geirangerfjoré, Maraak, Joerundfjord. 
Sognefjord, Gudvancen. Stalheimaklev, Bergen, 
Mamburg. 18 days. Cost, $177.50 upward. 


The BALTIC SEA and the NORTHERN CAPITALS 


Leaving Hamburg August 18th, 1901 
Itinerary includes world-famous Trollhattafalle (near Gothen 
burg), Steckholm, ®t. Pete rg (Moscow), etc., et: 
a2 days. Cost, $150.00 upward. 


NORWAY, the NORTH CAPE, and SPITZBERGEN 


A Special Cruise from New York by the Twin-Serew 
‘ei Express Steamship 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA” 
Leaving New York June 20th 
Hamburg July 4th, 1901 
Tour through the Fjerds of Norway (with their matchless 
scenery). to the Nerth Cape and Spitzgbergen. where may be 
beheld the glorious phenomenon of the sun shining at midnight. 
Hamburg to Hamburg, 22 days. Cost, $150.00 upward. 


forma- 
ice, 


In reference to connecting steamers from New Vork for the 
cruises of the yacht starting from Hamburg, and further infor 
mation, apply to address below. 

Also for regular sailings to Plymeuth (london), Cherbourg 
(Paris), and Hamburg by twin-screw express and passenger 
steamers, apply to 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35 & 37 Broadway, New York 159 Randolph %t., Chicago 
1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 70 State St.. Reston 
106 WN. Broadway, St. Louis 
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Practical 
hotogra 

_Information. 
and 


SOME INTERESTING 
FEATURES x. April Number 


A remarkable photographic discovery concerning 
the habits of the Cuckoo. Illustrated with 
several plates. 

A photographic study of the nude by a French 
photographic artist. 

An illustrated article on photographing trees. 

A sketch by R. L. Maddox, the inventor of the 
present dry plate. 

The photogravure frontispiece, which in itself is 
worth twice the cost of the magazine. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. 
Manufacturers and dealers in 
Photographic Supplies 


3-5 West 19th Street, New York, 


“IT’S ALL IN THE LENS” 


KORONACAMERAS 


PLEASE THE CRITICAL 


Our Series VI, long focus, is the only camera of 

this design on the market fitted with a convertible 

lens. It is unequaled in quality, and matchless in 

ee. SPECIAL S$ to educational institu- 
ns. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
Send sor Catalogue 


WE INSIST THAT 


Bullard Cameras 


are the best 
All Experts Say This, and They Know 


t The 


tion 


A more elegant instrument could not be conceived than 

THE BUL. LONG FOCUS CYCLE—Light, Com- 

act, Superb in Design and Finish, equipped with Triple 
tension Tracks, rigidly made of brass and steel. 


None but High Grade Lenses 
are used on Bullard Cameras 


Everything in Plate Magazine, Cycle, — 
Folding Cameras. Our detachab' 
lass azine Cycles and our Iding 
agazine Cameras are the newest things in 
Photographic Apparatus. 


The Bullard Camera Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Foremost. 
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: 
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amera of 
nvertible 
tchless in 
al institu- 


A Series of Papers on MICRO-CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
By PROF. E. M. CHAMOT, Cornell Univ., now running 


| Journal of 
Applied Microscopy 


FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


Catalogue Free 


Laboratory Methods 


January, 1901 


4 University of Chicago, 
Methods. 


AdOD 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.00 PER YEAR 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


LEADING SUBJECTS BAUSCH 
& LOMB 
OPTICAL 
COMPANY 
. Rochester 

vx N.Y, 


MICROSCOPES ¢ 


~~JUST MARRIED 


EASTMAN 
KODAKS 


GOERZ |! 


and 


LENSES 


We are now ready to supply our Double-Anastigmat Lenses fitted to the Nos. 2 and 3 } Petdiag$Pechet 
Cntaty, -— the Nos. 3, 4, and 5 Folding Cartridge K 
a ocket Kodak with Goerz Dou ble-Anastigmat and New Automatic TIB Shutter, 
1. a if you have a Kodak we will fit a Lens for $14.00 less. This Lens and Chane may be 
p> for use on other cameras, 
For prices, circulars, etc,, apply to your dealer, or to the 


Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS. 52 East Union Square, NEW)i\ YORK 
=e ee 
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infecting from cellar to attic. 


“During many Spring house-cleanings I’ve used Platt’s Chlorides, dis- 
Our home has been free from any sick- 
ness for years, which attests to the cleanliness attained.’’ 


Mrs. C—— 


TIME SAVING SYSTEMS 


OF ACCOUNTS 


During our twelve years of continuous experience 
with representative houses throughout the country in 
every line of business, we have selected from the 
a corps of practical experienced 


ACCOUNTANTS 


whose services we offer at a reasonable charge to cor- 
cerns desiring the common sense of oy experience 
applied to their business system. We also offer the 
services of one or many competent 


AUDITORS 
There will be no guess work, no erratic theory in the 
work we do, Competition is keener toda aye and it costs 
more to do business than ever before. To you 
must have perfect organization. As 


DEVISERS OF BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
we can provide for your business a simple, economical, 
accurate accounting system which will show as often as 
may be desired the true condition of affairs in detail. 
We stand on our record as 


MANUFACTURERS 
of Loose Leaf Binding and Filing Devices and S: i 
We have experience to sell who want 
willing to pay for results. Address our Audit Depart- 
ment, Chicago. 


BAKER VAWTER COMPANY. 


ATCHISON, RAN. CHICAGO HOLYOKE, Mass.” 


Our Engraving 


Of Wedding Stationery has 
something to commend itself 
to people of taste and refine- 
ment over the common, ordi- 
nary kind. 


Our Prices 


Are as low as work of our 
standard can be named. 

We send you finely engraved 
plate and 100 of latest style 
visiting cards for $1.50. 
Monogram and initial work 
a specialty. 

High class correspondence 
papers. 


$. D. Childs § Co. 


140-142 Monroe St. 
CHICAGO. 


Established 18377 
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GOUT. RHEUMATIC GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, BRIGHT’S 
| DISEASE, RENAL CALCU- 
=) LI, AND STONE OF THE 
BLADDER. 

Hot Springs Physicians Use Per- 


BUFFALO 


IN THESE CONDITIONS AND FOR ALL URIC ACID POISONING. 


Dr. Algernon S. Garnett, Surgeon (retired) U.S. Navy, Resident 
Physician, Hot Springs, Ark. : 

“ My experience in the use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is limited to the 
f treatment of Gout, Rheumatism, and that hybrid disease, ‘Rheumatic 
Gout’ (so called), which is in contradistinction to the Rheumatoid Arthritis 
of Garrod. I have had excellent results from this water in these affections, 


I have prescribed it.’’ 


The late Dr. Wm. F. Carrington ‘Resident Physician, Hot Springs, 
Ark,, (retired U.S. Surgeon Confederate States Navy: 


' and other maladies de vera upon the Uric Acid Diathesis. 

“It not only insiaates from the blood the deleterious agent 
before it crystallizes, but dissolves it in the form of Calculi, at least 
to.a size that renders its passage along. the ureters and. urethra 
comparatively easy.’’ 

Dr. B. Buchanan, Residend Physician, : 

“| have made use o itr pens ama or Gout in my own 
person, and prescribed patients similarly suffert the most satis<- 
factory results; and.I Gout patients to these Springs.’’ 

Dr. E. C. Laird Resident Physician, Hot Springs, N. C.: 

“I will add that in diseases, generally, of Uric Acid Diathesis, etibiintliig 

Gout, RHEUMATIC Gout, RHEUMATISM, BricuTt’s DISEASE, RENAL 


comparable to WuFFALO LITHIA WATER. —Springs 1 and 2. 


to be preferred: No. 2. 


sonally and Prescribe for Patients 


WATER 


both in my own person and in the treatment of patients for whom 


BUFFALO LrTHIA WATER ring No. 2, has signally demonstrated its reme- 
i power in Gout. ERP ‘unt. Rheumatism, Uric Acid Gravel, 


' CALCULA, and STONE of the BLADDER, etc., | know of no remedy at all | 


For Pale, Feeble; and Aneemic subjects Spring No. 1 is very much 
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mong all the instruments of the renow:ed 
‘peulleraae here and abroad, I today prefer the Weber 


~ 


P AND THE INTELLIGENT HOUSEKEEPER AND CATERER 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER” 
HAS RECEIVED THE HIGHEST ENDORSEMENTS 
FROM THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONER, THE NURSE 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 
ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER.MASS. 


* GOLD MEDAL , PARIS 1900- 


“The Weber has given me the 


MMA CALVE. 
st satisfac. 


tion.” 


greate 
JOHANNA GADSK'. 


“The quality and tone are exceedingly s : 
thetic.” MILKA TERNINA. 
“It is a beaotiful instrument.” 
EDOUARD DE RESZKE. 
“Perfect for voice.” 
; ERNST VAD VAN DYCK. 
“Your pishos surpass ail in excellence, both as to 
sonority and richness pi tone.” T. SALIGNAC. 


Prices Reasonable. Terms Liberal. 
Send j r Catalog 
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WEBER WAREROOMS: . 
181 Tremont Street, Bostos. 


